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PIERCE-ARROW 


O words do justice to the fine feeling that the new 
PiERCE-ARROW gives—the fine feeling of power 

ample and unfailing, so perfectly applied that the car increases 
its service and comfort with nothing to detract from them. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY: BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


SUPREME QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37° STREET 
NEw YORK 
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This dependable craft for 
traffic in the air marks the 
morning of a brand new day 


For sale mow—and ready for 
immediate use—the United Air- 
craft. 


For the first time in the world’s 
history the flying ship becomes a 
thing of commerce—a thoroughly 
practical utility for business and 
pleasure. 


Over safe, smooth pavements 
in the air you may now travel at 
new speeds—at reasonable cost 
—free from dust and blow-outs 
—up where the vision is big and 
the ozone is chuck-full of fine 
exhilaration. 


Remake your map of the world 
—shrink it! 


That distant city to which you 
habitually travel, your country 
home, the outlying golf club, the 
widely scattered branches of your 
business, all far away places are 


by this means brought miracu- 
lously near. 


It’s the shortest way from here 
to there—and by far the pleas- 
antest. 


A time and distance annihilator 
—at your service! 


Out of the great test of the 
World War came the United 
Aircraft. The most dependable 
factors which the stress of the 
times evolved are incorporated in 
its construction. 


It is built by men who have 
the ‘‘know-how’’—engineers and 
executives who are responsible 
for some of the big achievements 
of the war—both here ana 
ab.oad. 


Now—let it be the morning 
of a new day for you. 


United Aircraft 


(Incorporated) 


New York 


Chicago 


One for water and one for land—two United models, Vought 

design, flying boat, speed 76-45 m. p. h., V E 10, $8500; land plane, speed 83-45 

m. p. h., V E 14, $8000; three seats; complete with equipment, ready to fly. 

Particulars from general sales office, 1018 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.— 
or from our representative in your city. 
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Gear 





Magnetic , 


LECTRICITY’S great gift to the motorist—the 


magnetic gear shift that gives complete speed- 
control at the steering wheel. 


Pre-selection of speeds—what a joy it is in traffic! 
Just set the finger lever at the speed desired, depress 
the clutch pedal —and the gears click smoothly into 
place. No longer any temptation to strain the motor 


on high gear to avoid the bother of shifting. 


If you would sample the crowning luxury of motoring, 
just drive a C-H Shift-equipped car! 
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Illustrated Booklet on Request 


‘The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


World’s Largest Makers of Electric Controlling Devices 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
FRED E. CASTLE CO., DETROIT Distributors 








Ask Any Owner of 


a “Prem ter” Car 
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An Even Finer Detroit Electric 


The discriminatin?, public looks naturally to the Detroit Electric for the latest ideas in 
enclosed car design and construction. 


This year’s model is a worthy successor to the lon, line of cars which have maintained 
Detroit Electric dominance. A perfect harmony of line—3raceful, distinctive, yet dignified; 
an exceptional ridin’, comfort, attained by the use of specially-designed three-quarter 
elliptic springs, lon}, wide and flat; an artistic selection in upholstery and interior fittings 
which combines beauty, luxury and comfort. 


Already those who have seen this new model are acclaiming, it the finest car of any 
type yet produced for city and suburban use. You, too, will be delighted with it. 


On Exhibition at the Shows _ 
At the automobile shows in New York, Chicago and GY, 


elsewhere this new Detroit Electric will be shown. 
At the same time, it will be exhibited in the show- 
rooms of leading distributors the country over. See it 
and enjoy a thorough test of its ridin? qualities. 


The Electric Was the Pioneer Enclosed Car—and it is Still the Best 


DETROIT ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY—DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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The Haynes Coupe—four passengers— 
twelve cylinders — cord tires —jive wire 
wheels standard equipment, Price $4000. 
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This advertisement copyrighted, 1920, by The Haynes Automobile Compony. 




















CHARACTER IN THE HAYNES 
CREATES VALUE IN YOUR INVESTMENT 
ing 














For those who have high motor car ideals— 
the doctor, lawyer, architect, and busi- 
ness man, or the social woman of taste and 
appreciation—this Coupé is the choice car. 
The commodious interiors have abundant 
atmosphere and are refined artistically. 


HAYNES 


America’s First Car 


‘1920 LIGHT SIX” 








Open Cars 
Touring Car—7 Passenger . 2. Swe $2085 
Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Passenger . . 20685 
Closed Cars 
Coupé—4 Passenger . e ° bh se 3300 
Ce eee tlt tt aS 
i i P. 4200 





1920 LIGHT TWELVE” 


‘ttimein—~,; $3450 
ouring MEER kl 
Roadster—Four Doors, 4 Passenger . ' 3450 


a Closed Cars _ 

upé—4 Passenger . . . P 

Me! lll lr 

Cord Tires and Five WireWheels Standard Equipment 
Prices are F. O. B. Kokomo 


A new catalog, beautifully illustrated, will be sent 
on request. Address Dept. 111. 


T= new 1920 Haynes has the four factors of character which are 
essential to the full realization of the value a car should give its 
owner. Well-rounded character is impossible in a car if one of these 
factors is missing. Haynes engineers and designers, with the exact 
training resting upon the 26 years of Haynes success, combine these 
four factors of car-character with the expertness of the mechanical en- 
gineer and the artistry of the professional body-builder and finisher. 


BEAUTY—STRENGTH—POWER—COMFORT—these are 
the four factors of character which combine to place the new 1920 
Haynes in its superior class. The dependable, velvety power of 
the Haynes engine, the sturdy strength of the Haynes chassis, the 
easy comfort of the roomy seats—all these are augmented by the 
classic beauty of the car itself. 


The new 1920 Haynes is sold at a price you can afford to pay, 
at a price which is economically consistent with the genuine 
worth of the car. 


Deliveries are being made as rapidly as possible, but we ask you to 
bear in mind the fact that no Haynes car leaves our p'ant until it 
has the full approval of the responsible heads of departments 
whose duty it is to certify that the car in every respect is up to 
Haynes standards. If you have no Haynes dealer near you, write 
us and we will advise you where to buy your new Haynes. 





The Haynes Automobile Company, Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 





The Haynes, AMERICA’S FIRSTCAR, now exhibited by the government atthe Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., was invented, designed and built by Elwood Haynes, in 1893. 





























1893-THE HAYNES IS AMERICA’S FIRST CAR—1920 6 | 
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just brush and blade— 


—your favorite razor and a Warner self- 
lathering shaving brush make the outfit 
complete. 


—cut the kit—and reduce the time and 
inconvenience of shaving. 


—perhaps it ought to be called the Warner 
saving brush. 


—the soap you like best is automatically 
fed from the handle into the fine 
Rubberset brush—recharges cost little. 


—and you’ll find it the most sanitary of 
brushes. 


—a man’s snappy Christmas gift—sent on 
receipt of price—five dollars—little 
more than the cost of a good old-style 
brush—from your dealer’s or Warner- 
Patterson-Perry Company, 1024 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


WARNER 
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WX JITH the announcement of this alumi- 
numized Premier, carrying its distinc- 
tive electrically-controlled automatic gear 
shift, America seizes permanent leadership 


= 
WY 
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I from Europe in the fine car field. Incompar- 
GF ye ably refined and beautiful, consummately bal- 
ly 


anced, finished to the limit of human patience, 


and with an individualized luxuriousness so The new third lever, illustrated on the quadrant above, so far 


: . as the operator is concerned, is all there is to Premier’s Cutler- 
far unreached by any Europ can builder, this Hammer Magnetic Gear Shift. No other car in existence 


car. whether you own it or not. will make possesses this advantage; neither does any car possess Premier’s 
® . distinctive aluminum motor feature. The open car, com- 












(3) you just a little prouder of your Americanism, — Pleely equipped with two spare cord tires, two spotlights, 
} c ‘ E double ventilating wind-shield and the greatest number of 
a and give you just a little more confidence detailed advantages ever showered on any car, sells f. o. 6. 

~~ “ a factory, for $4300 —in comparison with European cars costing 
V in America’s power to excel. in many instances twice to three times as much for the chassis alone 
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SEAS. 
BUCKLE 


f HE choice 
K of men, and 
of young men 
whogive thought 
to the important 
details of dress, 
is invariably a 
Hickok Belt and 
Hickok Initial Buckle. 
Their quality and exclusiveness 
of design leave no alternative 
in the selection of this necessary 
article of man’s apparel. 
At all good stores. 


Ge Hickok Mf~. Co. 


Rochester. N. 











VANITY Far 
All Seriousness Aside 
The Appeal of a Well-Dressed Man 


By LLEW EVANS 


RTICULATE at last, I cry aloud 
From out a tortured soul. I know ’tis vain, 
But hopelessness itself may be endowed 
With courage, by the shrill despair of pain. 
How oft’ before I’ve struggled to repel 
This horrid, crushing thing which stultifies 
My very will—lI struggled, but I fell, 
Nor ever got away with alibis. 


IME was when in my innocence I sobbed, 
“Ah, have a heart,” but fervent supplication 
Effected naught—at last, like Erin, robbed 
Of each vain boast of self-determination. 
I might wear flannels, yet with waistcoats tight 
My poor, perspiring torso was begirt; 
From me was torn (without a plebiscite) 
My soft and cool silk pleated evening shirt. 


ES—there, now—I’ll be calm; but hear my tale: 
How I’ve forsworn sport shirts and waist-line suits, 

White hose and ties, as marks of the canaille, 

And wear a single lace in full-brogued boots. 

From Homberg hat to heather-mixture socks 

I stand before you—heretic am I? 

Though nude in hope, in raiment orthodox, 

Your new and awful blow I now descry. 


O threat of that far deeper hell than Dante’s 
Reserved for outcasts wearing yellow shoes— 
No blandishments of better-hanging pantees 
Can move me now—bring on your racks and screws! 
Aye, spectre tyrant, I defy you, eke, 
This beaten wretch defies your vile ukases. 
“T won’t” (dragged off, I claw the air and shriek: ) 
“T won’t, by Gosh—I simply won’t wear braces.” 


The Voice of Sanity 
(Being a Motorist’s Mss Thrown Over a Stone Wall) 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


me in this institution because I insisted upon riding on what 

usually is described as a merry-go-round are guilty of gross 
persecution. Granted that I did ride upon a merry-go-round, granted 
that I spent whole days on one, granted that I devoted nearly every 
waking hour to this form of diversion for weeks at a time, neverthe- 
less permit me to plead that I was never more sane than when I was 
thus engaged. 

“As from this small, even cramped room I look back upon the out- 
come of my. chosen course, I cannot but admit that my acts may have 
appeared irrational. And yet, ere this plea is concluded, I think I 
shall have shown that I was wholly rational in all that I did. May 
it please the court, I had been for years a motorist. I had driven my 
own car. I had taken it along the same routes, week-end after week- 
end, and through the crowded city, day by day. I had kept it mn 
various garages, changing from one to another as I believed myself 
to have been more than legitimately robbed. I had undergone daily 
the same nerve strain, never knowing when it would be my turn to 
run into some one, or some one’s turn to run into me; never knowing 
what street corner or road crossing would spell for me disaster, never 
knowing when the dreaded skid of my car or the other fellow’s would 
drop me in a roadside ditch or over a cliff into a lake; never knowing 
that already, potentially, I was a nervous wreck. 

“And then—relief! Blessed relief from bondage. One day, when 
my car was being restocked with gas, I saw and heard a merry-g0 
round. It was at a seaside resort, and lured (Continued on page 12) 


“M*m it please the court, I am not crazy. Those who have shut 
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HOME FURNISHING 
Should Start with Floors 


The floor covering is the foundation 


fe) an | a\ EK oxe) (0) amo) 0-0 o> 


Its design, by holding the eye, largely 
determines the shape of the room. 


In the Special Seamless Rug illustrated, 
the ground color sounded the keynote 
fo) Sind a <A oko) (0) gol a -1p n( -PEE-Vale Md a(-Mi olesge(—ta 
united all the other tones used. 


The design had the effect of short- 
ening and widening a long, narrow 
room. 


Let us solve similar problems for you. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


RETAIL CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 


Floor Coverings and Fabrics 


FIFTH AVE. & FORTY-SEVENTH ST, 
NEW YORK 


Washington, D. C. 


San Francisco, Cal. 








THE SUPREME 
SILK SHIRTING FOR 
Gmpire’ 
oomcra 


SILKS 


+ 
Be sure to look for the name onthe 
selvage, or the label in the shirts. Send for 
book of new patterns. Empire Silk Co. 
Ti celebadsWatcaselelametanan(ee.¢ 
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The Voice of Sanity 


(Continued from page 10) 


by something—it may have been the jazz music—I strolled over to it 
and invested five cents in a ride. That was the beginning, may it 
please the court. The end? Is the end, then, this cramped room 
this barred window, this constant watch upon me? ’ 

“I am not insane. The others are crazy, not I. That blessed day 
when I was lured to the merry-go-round, I mounted a camel. It was 
a delightfully comfortable camel. Behind me was a lion; in front of 
me a high bred horse with an arched neck. The music started and we 
were off. For a few minutes, full realization of the truth did not 
come to me. Then it came with a rush. I fairly shouted with joy. 


| In fact, I think I did shout. But to my inner self I said: 


“This is the motorist’s ideal. It is the perfection of combined rest 
and motion. I know that my camel will not bump the horse ahead of 
me; and likewise I know, whether I hold forth a warning hand or not, 
that I am safe from a slam by the.lion in back of me.’ 

“The sensation was delicious, intoxicating. The weight of months 
was lifted from my mind and nerves. No shifting of gears; no. con- 
fusion of brake and accelerator; no traffic ordinances. And when it 
dawned upon me that by no chance could the giraffe across the circle 
skid and ditch me, I gave myself up to a delight which nothing since 
my childhood days had paralleled. 

“I do not know how long I rode. Those details are vague in my 
mind. I only know that I-took out my camel daily and covered 
miles, miles. They pleaded with me to go back to my car. I refused. 
Between my camel and my car, there was no comparison. The dif- 
ference in the cost of upkeep alone decided me; my camel cost next 
to nothing and never needed repairs. Neither was there anybody to 
tip for its care. They tried to do what they called reason with me; 
mentioning the monotony of going over the samé road again and again, 
but I pointed out to them that they did precisely that with their cars. 
They were no match for me in a contest of logic. How could they 
be with all the logic on my side? ‘You,’ said I, ‘ride miles to some 
place where there is jazz music. I—ha, ha!—have jazz music with 
me as I ride.’ 

“May it please the court, is there aught in this to indicate insanity? 
And yet they tore me from my camel and brought me here, saying I 
was crazy. Is there justice in this world? Is there sense? Come 
with me, learned judge, to my merry-go-round and go out with me. 
You shall have the giraffe. It is the latest model.” 





A Seaside Suppression 
By HALLE SCHLESINGER 


NCE a young psychoses, strolling by the beach, 
Met a chic neuroses, posing within reach. 


“Tell me of thy complex,” said he ardently, 
“Analytic treatment aids perplexity.” 


HEN they floated freely toward a Freudian end 
With allureful dreaming of regressive trend. 
Until their unconscious sought the easiest way 

In the sublimation of a Perfect Day. 
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“Thank goodness I have Kelly-Springfield tires on the car. 


At least there won’t be any trouble from that source.” 
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eS all the mechanical excellence which has gained this pioneer 
Eight a world reputation for reliability, the King 1920 production 
offers more than one hundred distinct points of refinement in chassis 
and body. The new models will be exhibited in January at the Auto- 
mobile Shows and by King distributors. Orders should be placed early. 
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KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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PERRY 


PRODUCTS 











PEE : 


ERRY Puncture Proof Inner Tubes 

look like other tubes, inflate like other 
tubes, ride like other tubes—but there the 
similarity ceases. Our inner tubes are posi- 
tively guaranteed by us to run 5000 miles 
without puncture (knife slashes, glass and rim cuts 
and blow-outs excepted.) In event of exceptions 
due to no fault of ours, we will repair tube 
free of charge. 
Any tube of ours failing to live up to guarantee will be 
replaced FREE. Buy protection against punctures for 
the same price you are now paying for no protection 
whatever. If your dealer does not have them,- write us 
for prices. But, if possible, always 


Purchase them from your dealer 


VEN the expert auto thief“backs up” when 
he sees the Perry Auto Lock on the car 
he covets. It is positive protection for any 
make of car. Approved by the National Board 
of Underwriters. The saving in insurance 
pays for Perry installation. Handsomely made of black 
walnut with corrugated grip. The only steering wheel 
lock driving on a solid hexagon. Equipped with stan- 
dard Yale Lock. Unlock it from position and wheel 
drops down and spins likeatop. Only the Yale key 
made for it can put it back into service. 


Special lock for Ford cars. Buy from your dealer or 
write us for further particulars. 


Buy now —guard against theft! 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 5,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 


a 














T has been the effort of the builders of this new Oakland Sensible Six four door 

Sedan to anticipate in this car the desires of every member of the family. A woman 
may drive it anywhere with ease, so simple and positive is its control; it will capably 
answer every demand a man may safely make, so abundant and reliable is its power. 
To the security of its solidly made and commodious body, this attractive Sedan links 
the comfort to be had only from such unusual equipment as mechanical lifts for the 
windows in its double-latch doors, or the inconspicuous heater that supplies pure warm 
air on cold days. The efficiency of its competent Oakland chassis, and the shelter it affords 
in any weather, combine to a degree of usefulness not to be found in any other type of car. 





TouRING Car, $1075; ROapsTer, $1075; Cours, $1825; Four Door SEDAN, $1825. F.O.B. PONTIAC, MICH. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQUIPMENT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 




















BAKER TIRE COVERS 


protect spare tires 
and add distinction 
to your car 








Supplied by Dealers Everywhere 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago Kansas City 
5021-23 Michigan Ave. 473-485 Kent Ave. 


Brooklyn. 
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GLOVE 


Style No. 900 
A Glove Within a Glove 
Pater Blove choice black grain 
ie er; inner glove heavy seam- 
88 alpaca wool — removable 
Wren warmth is not required. 
-. a tan color under Style 


ARMTH, easy fingering, and a sure 

hold—these comfort essentials are 

yours, always, when you wear a 
Hansen. Besides, you have the correct cut 
and fit which the name, Hansen, insures. 


This Glove-Within-a-Glove is the Hansen 
interpretation of the need for all-season wear 
in one model. The removable wool linin3, 
without tightness or bulk, is easily slipped 
in or out as weather dictates. 


It is an excellent example of Hansen buildin}, 
to the practical as well as the elegant side. 


Write for New Glove Book. Study the 
many types described for motorin, dress, 
sport or general wear. Then see your 
dealer. 
oO. C. aaer MANUFACTURING 


MPANY 
105-E Detroit Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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EATHER-PROOFED and warmed for bad 
days—open at will for the air and sunshine— 
Moon closed cars are investments in all-year- 
round traveling comfort which you can own at a 


reasonable cost. 


Powered by Red Seal Moon-Continental Motors— 
the Moon Sedan and Coupe, in color-scheme, 
cabinet-work, decoration, fittings and upholstery, 
are worthy of particular note—with their price 


an added reason for owning them. 


Built by MOON MOTOR CAR CO,, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Enclosed with the 
finest cabinet-work. 


Upholstered like good 


lounges. 


Colonial design 
throughout. 
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Large doors and 
windows—easily 
opened and closed. 
Exquisitely equipped 
with all conveniences. 
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Enhance the Beauty of Your Raclesell Car 


The car manufacturer furnishes an attractive chassis: the body builder pro- 
duces handsome coach work: but in the /ast analysis, the beauty and correct ap- 
pointment of any enclosed car depend upon selection of an appropriate interior. 


“Bridgeport” Interiors appeal to owners 
who seek subtle charm in decoration. A 
“Bridgeport” Interior is harmonious 
throughout. Every little detail—from silk- 
covered tack to robe-rail—is the product 
of one organization which has specialized 
in decoration for over eighty years. 


EA PR 


rote. 
BRIIGEHORT 

Prvi Wwod 
The Keynote of Harmony 


Our Decorative Department will gladly suggest an interior, or co-operate with you 
in order to secure the ensemble exactly suited to your individual requirements. 


THE BRIDGEPORT COACH LACE CO. 


New York Show Rooms: 1765 Broadway; Blumenthal Bros., Chicago; E. F. Rogers & Co., Philadelphia; 
Scovel Iron Store Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 


VANITY FAIR 


Dealers who handle Bridgeport Fabrics 
are prepared to meet the most exacting de- 
mands. They will be found ready to aid 
earnestly and intelligently in all those small 
essentials that assure the distinctive personal 
note which we associate with the well- 
groomed enclosed car. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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The Silver Radiator—the 
identifying mark of 
The Roamer 


HERE is a subdued elegance, a note 

of quiet richness in the new Roamer 

enclosed models, with carriages by 
Rubay. Roamer performance, brilliant 
and powerful, is known the world over. 
Rubay artistry precludes comparison. 
This felicitous combination results in a 
motor equipage of unusual charm. 


Four enclosed models are offered for the 
present season. The Sedan pictured is 
especially smart—pre-eminent in freshness 
of design and beauty of finish and 
appointments. 


BARLEY MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A limited number of Duesenberg - motored 
Roamers are now available 
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Designed and But for Mz. fad ce y a Shiladelphia, <n 


THE DELIGHTFUL IMPRESSION CREATED BY 
THIS EXPRESS CRUISER MAY BE ATTRIBUTED 
TO THE UNIQUE DESIGN AND DISTINCTIVE 
BEAUTY. THE CHARM OF OUR CRUISERS 
CANNOT FAIL TO BE APPRECIATED WHER- 
EVER OWNERS OF DISCRIMINATION GATHER. 
THE ELBARODA EIGHTY-SIX FEET IN LENGTH 
IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF A MODERATE 
SIZED MOTOR YACHT. IN OUR DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THIS TYPE OF CRAFT WE ARE ABLE 
TO OFFER ACCOMMODATIONS THAT HERE- 
TOFORE WERE ONLY POSSIBLE IN STEAM 
YACHTS. 


ONSOLIDATED 


sHIPBUILDING CORPORATIon 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
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ubay Carrosseries are widely imitated but their grace of line, beauty of 
finish and quality of coach work are never equalled. They are designed and built 
by craftsmen whose artistry and workmanship are unmatched in the whole 
field of automobile body building. 


Rubay Compan 
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Truly a Superb Sedan 


Every Refinement; Every Convenience; 
Every Comfort; Coupled With Briscoe 
Economy of Operation and Maintenance 


This 1920 Briscoe Sedan is the latest and greatest example of the 
Briscoe principle that beauty is not a matter of dollars and cents, 
and that the car at a moderate price may even surpass in appear- 
ance its more costly companions. 


It is a car whose massiveness, dignity and beauty of line will 


Touring, roadster stir the pride of any owner. It is luxuriously upholstered; no 
and coupe models on effort has been spared and nothing left undone to make it in every 
samechassis,all with way the perfect car for all seasons and all weathers. 

famous Briscoe econ- 

po yim The Leader of Light-Weight Cars 


Everybody, this season, is talking light weight. Public appreciation of the 
wonderful gasoline and tire mileage of cars like the Briscoe has forced practically 
every manufacturer to strive for weight reduction. 


Briscoe, of course, has always been light in weight. Briscoe engineers have been 
pioneers in the science of reducing weight while conserving strength. 


The 1920 Briscoe merely carries their work a step further, and once again 
emphasizes Briscoe supremacy. 


See the 1920 Briscoe at the Shows 


At the big national shows, and at the various local shows as well, this leader of 
light-weight cars will be on exhibition. 


No car will more completely satisfy your every desire, alike for beauty, economy, 
comfort and staunchness. 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


The Canadian Briscoe Motor Corporation, Limited, Brockville, Ont. 
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Undoubtedly, much of the world-wide popularity of Disteel Wheels 
is directly attributable to the undisputed fact of their Greater Beauty. 
They make the Smart Car still Smarter. They have brought Distinctive- 
ness and Individuality to Motor Car Ownership. 


But, over and above Greater Beauty, is the Outstanding fact of 
Engineering Advance. Disteel VVheels add immeasurably to the 
Security, Luxury and Economy of Motoring. 


Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Disteel Wheel Plant, Cabot Avenue 
Automobile Frame Plant, Mt. Elliot Avenue 


DISTEEL WHEELS 


New York: 1846 Broadway at G6Ist Street Chicago: 732 Michigan Avenue Boston: 925 Boylston Street San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 
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THE SERIES 20 BIG-SIx 


°7 O you who delight in motoring through winter parkways, 
] cozy and warm in soft fur robes, thrilling with the joy of 
winter sunshine, and the great out-of-doors, this 60-horse- 
power Series 20 Studebaker BIG-SIX provides the utmost in 
comfort, convenience and motoring satisfaction. You return 
from your ride, refreshed, rejuvenated with the pure wine of 
winter atmosphere. 




















Its marvelous power will take you with ease anywhere over 
any kind of road. Its 126-inch wheelbase affords ample roomi- 
ness for seven adult passengers. 

Equipment includes cord tires, shock absorbers, improved 
straight side windshield with ventilator base and integral side 
lights, silver-faced clock, and extension tonneau light. 
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Studebaker quality, domi- 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


BLACK UNDERGARMENTS 


Black lingerie! The idea is French, the models Franklin 
Simon & Co., the first for originality, the second for exclusiveness. 














2—Georgette crepe camisole which proves 
that black and daintiness are synonymous. 
It is trimmed with silk floss fringe insertion. 


7.95 Tax 30 Price 8.25 including Tax 





These piack washable satin petti-bloomers 
(illustrated on figure No. 2) preserve the 
slender silhouette for evening by eliminating 
the necessity of a petticoat. They are ruffled 
with net, and trimmed with metallic ribbon 
and satin flowers. 


29.50 Tax 2.45 Price 31.95 including Tax 


4—A pajama as unusual as it is charming. 
The pantalet is of black Georgette crepe, 
the overslip of black point d’esprit, embroid- 
ered with large coin spots. 

39.50 Tax 3.45 Price 42.95 Including Tax 
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6—Evening Princess slip of black point 
d’esprit and Chantilly lace over black crepe 
chiffon. A cabochon of copper ostrich twin- 
kles on the skirt and at the Empire waistline. 


29.50 Tax 2.45 Price 31.95 Including Tax 


8—Nightgown of fine black silk net, tucked 
at the sides and inset with a deep V 
tablier of Chantilly lace; underslip is of 
black voile. Tightly fitting French sleeves. 


45.00 Tax 4.00 Price 49.00 Including Tax 


10—Chemise-shirt of black Georgette crepe, 
knife pleated in cluster effect. The ribbon 
bowknot holds the pleating together. 


12.75 Tax .78 Price 13.53 Including Tax 


Step-in drawer (illustrated on No. 10) of 
black Georgette crepe, closely knife pleated 
to match. 

12.75 Tax .78 Price 3.35 Including Tax 


Any of these garments will be made 
to order in any shade, or in white or 


flesh if so desired. 
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Youll find your kind of music 
in the Victor Record Catalog 


So fascinating is this book that we doubt if you could glance into its 530 
pages without becoming absorbed in it. Whether you own a Victrola or not, 
this is the kind of book you will find yourself browsing through just for the 
pleasure it gives you. And if you are a music-lover, this Victor Record Catalog 
will increase your knowledge and appreciation of good music many fold. 

















It contains portraits of Victor artists with biographical sketches and has 
a complete Red Seal section devoted to the greatest artists of all the world 
who make Victor Records. 


There are also portraits and short biographies of the great composers, 
and a pronunciation table of the names of artists, composers and operas. 


In addition to this, the Victor Record Catalog gives brief stories of the 
opera, shows illustrations of various scenes, indicates under -the title of 
each opera the different acts and scenes, and lists all the selections in the 
exact order they are sung or played in the opera. 


There is no other book like the Victor Record Catalog. It is a book 
which only the Victor Company can produce. More than 5000 Victor 
Records are listed in it. Looking through its pages you will be im- 

pressed with the wealth of music the Victor Company has amassed 
for your benefit in its 22 years of experience; you will appreciate 
the immense amount of time and labor and millions of dollars of expenditure 
which were necessary to make such a catalog possible; you will have a clearer 
understanding of the meaning of Victor Supremacy. 


Free at any Victor dealer’s 


Be sure to get a copy of this interesting book—the greatest catalog of music in all 
the world. There is a copy for you at any Victor dealer’s, or we will gladly mail you 
a copy upon request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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How I Make People Like Me 


A Man Who Has Made Good Tells the Secret of Business Success Which Lies in Character Reading 


Sales Manager of the Ideal Manufacturing 
Company, to think back on those days, 
four weeks ago, when I was only the boy with 
the bad head-cold whe sits. at the desk in the 
guter office. ‘‘A phenomenal rise,” you will 
say, “from boy-with-the-bad-head-cold in the 
outer office, to Sales Manager—in four weeks.” 
Not at all. I am just an ordinary man 
and I can prove it. 

But where I have the advantage of most 
other men is in this one gift: I KNOW HOW 
TO STUDY CHARACTER AT SIGHT 
AND, KNOWING THIS, I AM ABLE TO 
MAKE MYSELF AGREEABLE IMMEDI- 
ATELY TO ANY PERSON I HAPPEN 
TO MEET, provided, of course, I do not 
meet them in the dark where it would be im- 
possible for me to size up their cephalic 
measurements at once. And, even in the dark, 
a few tell-tale passes with the finger-tips over 
the bridge of the nose and jaw-angle of the 
new acquaintance, and I am instantly at my 
ease again, and can proceed with the con- 
versation in a manner calculated best to ap- 
peal to that particular type. 


The Golfer Type and Others 


I’ all seems like a dream, now that I am 


N example. 

I meet a man who is introduced to me 
as Mr. Crashbotham or Mr. Platt (I haven’t 
come to that part of the course yet which tells 
you how to remember names). I notice that 
he stands with his feet twenty-two inches apart, 
with his weight evenly balanced, that his eyes 
have the strained look which results from 
searching for small objects on the ground, and 
that he opens up the conversation with a pleas- 
ant sporting oath. 

“This man plays golf,’ I say to myself 
(not so loud that he can hear, however). 

Whereupon, I start in and ask him if he 
has ever played the course at Braeburn, and 
what he considers his best score, all things 
considered,—not necessarily his lowest score, 
but the score which, to his mind, represented 
the hardest fight against big odds that he ever 
fought. And then, late that after- 
noon, when he is just finishing up his story, 
I get his signature to an order for an amount 
twice that ever brought in from the whole 
territory before. 

Or I meet a Mr. Roach, whose thumb and 
forefinger on his right hand have adjoining 
callouses from unscrewing and_ tightening 
radiator-caps and other automobile gadgets, 
and who gives off a delicate aroma of 25-cent 
gasoline. 

“Mr. Roach,” I say (assuming that such és 
his name), ‘Mr. Roach, I understand that the 
collapsible cabriolet is going to be de rigeur 
this season. In this connection, do you or 
do you not think that the lighter car is com- 
Ing into its own? By ‘lighter car,’ I mean a 
car which—,”’ etc. 

If I have guessed correctly (and I always 
have) Mr. Roach will immediately ask me 
Into his office, tell his secretary to say that 


he is in conference, and settle down for a 
genial combination of business and automobile 
talk which will net my firm a pretty penny. 


The Feminine Appeal 


R perhaps the new acquaintance is a young 

lady,—the daughter (who knows?) of the 
president of a company which does thousands 
of dollars’ worth of business in steel ingots 
every month. The average man who is intro- 
duced to her might start in blindly to talk of 
arterioscelerosis or of the Reign of Diocletian 
and would, quite likely, offend her before 
he had said ten words. 

I, on the other hand, utilizing my acquired 
knowledge of how to read character, could 
tell by the way in which the young lady’s hair 
was done that she was consciously emulating 
Martha Hedman, and from the assumed mel- 
lowness of tone in her speaking voice, I could 
be fairly sure that she thought she had caught 
Ethel Barrymore’s trick of word-swallowing. 
It would be but the work of a minute for me 
to decide that here was a devotee of the the- 
atre and one to whom an appeal could be 
made from an entirely different angle from 
that used in the case of the man with the golf- 
ing eye. 

“Have you seen ‘Declassée,’” I would say, 
by way of opening the conversation. 

“T have seats engaged for Easter Week,” 
she would say. “I know a friend of the 
agency-man, and he fixed it up for us. But 
I saw a wonderful show last night. It was 
where this man and his wife invite this other 
man to come and visit them, and it seems that 
he—the other man—is an old lover of the first 
man’s wife—” 

And there you are. The evening is made. 
I can tell her just what Jane Cowl’s plans are 
for the season, and I can whisper to her, be- 
hind an artichoke, that Lady Diana Cooper 
(she that was Lady Diana Manners) is com- 
ing to America to act in the moving pictures. 

There is practically no end to the possi- 
bilities for conversation in this field, and be- 
fore the evening is over, I should be very 
much surprised if the young person had not 
taken me up to her father and spoken a good 
word for my line of ingot-holders. 


Brow Work 


ND, once in a while, a business man such 
Nas I am will meet someone who reads 
books for pleasure. One runs into all kinds 
of people on a business trip, you know. And 
here the average salesman would be lost. In 
the first place, he would mistake the astig- 
matic gleam in the eye of the reader for that 
of a cost-accountant and would start in talk- 
ing about red ink, or whatever it is one talks 
to cost-accountants about. And, with a really 
serious reader of the world’s literature, such 
a line of talk would get him nowhere. 

If the salesman were possessed of my knowl- 
edge, however, he would be able to engage the 
man in conversation about Henri Barbusse’s 
“Clarté” (before it had been translated into 


English) or Gilbert Chesterton’s new series 
of articles on world problems. I could dis- 
cuss with him the tendencies of our modern 
literary magazines and give it as my opinion 
that we have produced no one in America this 
year whose writings can be compared to those 
of contemporary Englishmen. This starts a 
pretty argument which takes us to Elgin, and, 
while I may not have made any direct sales 
through the conversation, I have probably so 
impressed and disarmed my companions in 
the smoking compartment that I am able to 
sell something to one of them before he realizes 
what I am trying to do. I once picked up a 
tidy little order in this manner from a pur- 
chasing department head who was traveling 
for his health. 

There are thousands of other types of peo- 
ple on whom a man with my knowledge can 
prey. He can distinguish the suspicious, side- 
long glance and compressed lips of the habitual 
bridge-player, and can propound to him some 
nice problem in “echoing” which will do more 
to get him into a suitable frame of mind for 
business than a dozen statistical charts show- 
ing the horrible fall of a production curve. 


The Big Decision 


LL these things and many more I have 

learned since I first devoted my attention 

to cultivating my own powers. I well re- 

member that evening when I decided to make 
a man of myself. 

“Bertha,” I said to my wife, who was cry-- 
ing softly behind the Sibley stove, ‘Harriet, 
I am going to cultivate my own powers.” 

‘““Ya-a-as, you are,” she replied encourag- 
ingly. 

Buoyed up by these words, I put on my 
hat and went out into the night. Going down 
to the office, I made use of one of the com- 
pany’s postage-stamps and envelopes (an in- 
vestment which has since netted them 500%) 
and sent for the first one of a series of twelve 
lessons which I had seen advertised in the 
paper that evening, and which had been the 
inspiration of my resolve to better myself. 

The following week the first one of the 
lessons came. The very next day I sold a 
bill of goods which exceeded our output for 
the past year. In fact, some of the things I 
sold we didn’t manufacture at all, and a plant 
had to be built and equipment bought in order 
to fill the order. 

Now, month by month, as the lessons come, 
I increase my sales. I haven’t had more than 
two lessons, and now I am Sales Manager. It 
frightens me to think of what I may be in six 
months, when the course is half over. 

And each night, as I take home my pday- 
envelope, bigger than it was the night before, 
I say to my wife: 

“Leda, here is another fifty bucks for your 
own very self. Go out and buy an egg. And 
remember, that whatever we are to-day, we 
owe it all to that year’s subscription to Vanity 
Fair.” 

RAS. 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE 























When the Little Folks Eat 


RADLE days, high chair days, on through the years to old age—the cup, the spoon, 
the alluring lustrous silver of childhood retains the glisten of its youthful beauty— 
to be handed down to succeeding generations—to be clasped by other chubby hands—to 
delight the eyes and caress the sweet lips of little folks to come—to be treasured as the 
silver which ‘‘mother used when she wasa baby and when I growupmy baby will use it, too.” 







Cpe Sterling Silverware 
is available from leading 
jewelers everywhere. 


fs piece or set, Gorham Childrens 
Ware presents a wide choice 
of charming designs. 


Copyright 
1920 


sTenuina® 






THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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John Barrymore 
After His Triumph in “The Jest” has Completed “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” for the Screen 
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The Next Renascence 
Thoughts on the Structure of the Future: 1. The Same Old Game 


world better, which is so scientifically de- 

signed to make it worse, can be clearly 
and compactly realized in the single case of 
sports, or games. 

It is a fashionable and familiar example; it 
ought to be a frivolous and amusing example; 
but it is not. Sport is not so much a modern 
relaxation as a new religion; and is more seri- 
ous and unsmiling even than most new relig- 
ions. 

Philologists of the future will probably note 
the word Golf as an alternative spelling of the 
word God. Philosophical historians of the 
future will prebably explain that the goal in 
football was so called because it was recognized 
as the only goal of all human effort and desire. 

The records of baseball, rowing and running 
groups will read like the records of monastic 
orders. ‘There will be the shaving of the head, 
the starving of the body, the heroic and inhu- 
man devotion to the brotherhood; and especially 
in the case of American colleges, the intoning 
of strange and unearthly litanies that seem to 
belong to another world. I do not mention this 
state of things in order to attack it. I have a 
great deal of sympathy, and even reverence, for 
superstitions. 

I have also what may seem a more serious 
reason for really reverencing the traditional or 
conventional games. Whatever their sins, at 
least they have not been international. It 
seems a pity that there has been anything in 
sport called the International. But in truth it 
is only very lately that these things have been 
touched with the decay called cosmopolitan- 
im. The English national game of cricket is 
avery noble game, indeed; but perhaps it is 
primarily noble in being national., I have no 
doubt that baseball is equally noble; but on 
that I will observe a reverent silence for the 
very reason involved; that it is the sacred insti- 
tution of another nation, I am barely old 
though to remember, as a boy, playing golf in 
Scotland just before it was universally played 
it England. I can remember how consonant 
itseemed to the northern coasts; where “links” 
mean a landscape and not an apparatus. By 
Comparison there is something factitious about 
English links. It is as if the Alpine Club 
built an artificial Alp in Bedfordshire. 

But cricket, of which I can judge better, cer- 
taniy has the note of the national, that is, of 
the unique and even the quaint. I wish top- 
hats vere still worn in the cricket field; so 


= whole modern way of making the 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


long as they were worn nowhere else. It is this 
unique note alone which is the real meaning of 
national independence. Freedom is freedom to 
play the fool in your own way; perhaps the 
finest game that a man can play. It is really 
right to defend this insular humor in arms; to 
defend bat and wicket with sword and cannon; 
not only against a vulgar and barbarous in- 
vader like the German Emperor, but even 
against an enlightened and civilizing invader 
like the great Napoleon. It is not true, as 
Wellington said, that Waterloo was won on 
Eton cricket-fields. But it is true, perhaps, 
that Eton cricket-matches were saved and won 
at Waterloo. 


The Serious Business of Sport 


SAY this at the start to make it clear that 

I value rightly the virile sports of our civ- 
ilization; but, lightly and logically considered, 
it is still strange that a man should be counted 
a sportsman because he refuses to take them in 
sport. He does not do them for his disport, 
as the old writers would have put it. He must 
play the game, and not play at the game. Still 
less must he play at playing at it; that is how 
our more modern writers would probably ex- 
press their meaning. He must take to his 
amusements not only eagerly, but earnestly; he 
must take his pleasures not only sadly, but al- 
most suicidally. 

Now all this is, on the face of it, as unrea- 
sonable when applied to games on a holiday as 
it would be to games in a nursery. A man who 
really worries about his success at Golf might 
just as well worry about his success at Blind 
Man’s Buff. It would be interesting if a man 
could come in saying gloomily that he was off 
his game at Hunt-the-Slipper; or be cross with 
his wife and family for a week because he had 
been caught at Hide-and-Seek. Or we might 
have that moral idealization of all sport, in 
which some English schoolmasters indulge ap- 
plied to the sports of the most spirited time of 
life. We could have sermons on the comrade- 








Mr. Chesterton’s article on this | 
page is the first of a series of twelve. | 
These papers will deal with the de- 
velopments likely to confront us in | 
the near future in the drama, relig- 
ion, literature, labor, art, music, 
poetry and marriage. 








ship, fair play and fine sense of honor produced 
by “playing the game”; the admirable game of 
Oranges-and-Lemons. Or we should have a 
man saying sternly that something is “not 
Honey-pots,” as he says that it is “not 
Cricket.” 

I have not only no desire to diminish sport, 
but rather, as will soon be seen, a desire to in- 
crease it. I would increase the vitality and 
especially the variety of games. But the first 
fact for the moment is that we have so entirely 
forgotten that games are games, that it seems 
comic even.to compare them to other games. 
It seems more natural to think of a gentleman 
engaged alternately in golf and government, 
than in golf and leap-frog. Yet a man ought 
to be golfing in the mere mood and spirit of 
leaping; and governing in a different spirit 
altogether. As it is, the golf is solemn and the 
government frivolous. While politics become 
every day more slip-shod, cynical and irrespon- 
sible, athletics, in this fashionable sense, be- 
come more rigid and more ritualistic. Yet it 
would be quite as reasonable to make Hunt- 
the-Slipper rigid and ritualistic; as no doubt 
it would be if it were fashionable. Indeed, if 
we follow its imaginary fortunes, we shall find 
them leading us to the important truth about 
the modern muddle called progress. 


Nursery Games Brought Up-to-Date 


OR instance, if nursery games were fash- 

ionable, the first thing that would appear 
would be apparatus. We should insult the 
very central sacred principle of “‘Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush,” by actually intro- 
ducing a mulberry bush. We should entangle 
“Oranges and Lemons” with wreaths, and fes- 
toons of lemons and oranges, and probably of 
church bells also, hired especially for the pur- 
pose. The game of “Tom Tiddler’s Ground” 
would be vulgarized like a millionaire’s freak 
dinner, with people picking up real gold and 
silver. A man playing ‘“Hunt-the-Slipper” 
would carry a whole assortment of slippers, of 
all sizes and colors; as a man playing goli 
now carries a forest of clubs of all sizes and 
shapes. Or rather he would have a servant 
walking behind him, carrying a whole sackful 
of slippers; like some fantastic Sultan in the 
Arabian Nights. I can imagine the estate of 
some steel magnate, or Petrol King, artificially 
laid out for Hide-and-Seek, with painted hid- 
ing places of tin and wood, conspicuous camou- 
flage, and a great (Continued on page 100) 
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It is doubtful if any young labor- 
leader, however radical, could 
long remain belligerent toward 
the present social order when 
listening to one of its most per- 
suasive representatives, at her 
father’s estate on Long Island. 
The only remnant of his former 
revolutionary program that he 
might retain woulc be that clause 
calling for “direct action” 
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Our alien agitators might very 
j well be placated by bzing invited 
4 on alternate Tuesdays to the 

opera, where, playing on the 
pie Latin’s well-known affection for 4 
iif: ye music, they might be lulled into ; 
} a warm affability toward society 








If the police will organize, the 
situation might be met by adopt- 
ing the old ‘“‘Puck” theory that a 
policeman’s home is where the 
harp is, and utilizing a few 
coleens among the domestic force 
(preferably with Unionist lean- 
ings) to make the labor leader see 
that, after all, the present system 
has its good points 


There is nothing that makes a man so satisfied with this best of all possible worlds as to execute a good, 
clean drive before an admiring gallery, and many an incipient revolt could be nipped in the bud by tak- 
ing its organizer out and allowing him to astound the very bourgeoisie whom he had intended to overthrow 





Instead of calling the leader of the local street-car union a Bolshevik 

and denying him the use of the mails, it would be much simpler to elect 

him to resident-membership in the most exclusive club and let him taste 

the pleasures of conspicuous waste for himself. He could then be trusted 
to work for the preservation of the status quo 





Take two red maicontents and ask them to sit in at a little game of 

“Help-Your-Friends” with some of the more prominent malefactors of 

great wealth. See to it that they hold the dominant flushes consistently, 

so that at the end of the evening they have, between them, a majority of 
the stock. The revolution may thus be postponed 


A Sociable Solution of the Social Unrest 


Drawings by AUGUST HENKEL 


‘THE newspapers recently carried accounts (with indistinct photographs) of 
a conference held on the country estate of one of our more magnetic Wall 
Street magnates, to which were invited an equal number of labor leaders and 
capitalists, the idea being that amid these surroundings of luxury, a mellow 
spirit of cameraderie might be developed. and that under the influence of tea 


served on the terrace the labor-leaders might come to see how the othe 
sixteenth lived and perhaps realize that there was something in it after all. 
This idea of introducing the leading malcontents into the society which they 
would overthrow, thereby winning them over to its cause, has possibilities fo" 
development, and no chances should be passed over lightly in these days 
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Standardized Conversation 
What They are Saying at the Dinners and Dances of 1920 


J. At any Dinner Where They Talk Books 

O you think the child really wrote it? 
D) I do. You must remember that it 

deliberately states in the preface that 
the little girl was feeble-minded. Her picture 
as reproduced bears all the marks of mental 
degeneracy. Remember, too, that after writ- 
ing this she never wrote anything else. Taking 
it all in all I feel sure that she wrote it and 
that she was murdered later on. 

But don't you think that there are parts of 
it that are really much too cute for a child 
actually to have written? That part, for in- 
stance, don't you remember, about the two 
bedrooms opening into one another, eh? 

Yes, I admit that that was cute, very cute. 
It was just the kind of cute little thing that I 
would have written myself. But still you can 
hardly imagine a man of his standing deliber- 
ately writing a preface that was a lie. 

A lie? Do you think so? Surely you would 
hardly judge what an author says by the ordi- 
nary standards. I don’t think Id call it a 
lie. Of course, it’s not true and I suppose he 
knew it wasn’t true. Still I wouldn’t call it 
a lie And after all do you think a little 
girl could write a book like that-— 

(And here the conversation begins again.) 


II. Peace and War as now Discovered by 
Every Patriot 


It seems to me that purely private im- 
port of whiskey ought to be permissible as 
soon as the general peace is signed. I can 
understand that Congress should have power, 
during a state of war, to keep it out. But I 
don’t see that after the war the same argument 
applies. 

That’s the way I feel about it, too. Of 
course, mind you, to me it makes no particular 
difference personally. I can go without it and 
never miss it. (Thanks, plenty, plenty,— 
please don’t bother to open soda. I'd just as 
soon have water.) But I look at this thing 
from a broad point of view. 

So do I. It seems to me a matter of indi- 
vidual libertv. As far as whiskey goes it’s a 
matter of complete indifference (say when), 
but what I'm thinking about is the question 
of liberty. 

Exactly. ‘Thanks. Mind you I'm quite in 
favor of abolishing the saloons. 

Ah, yes. 

And I think that prohibition is a good thing 
for the working people. 

Oh, certainly. : 

I've been told that in Glascow it’s something 
awful. The entire population are drunk, so 
they say, by ten o'clock in the morning. I’m 
told that vou see them lying round there on 
the docks, miles and miles of them, all drunk. 
They say that if it keeps up it will seriously 
affect the ship-building industry. 

I think it’s bound te. Oh, I think that it’s 
all right to establish prohibition for the Scotch. 
I think they need it. It’s all right to forbid 
selling whiskey over a bar. But it seems to 
me a different thing to say to a man that he 
shan’t order a case of it for his own use. 

Exactly!’ He may need it. You never know 
When you may want a drop of whiskey in your 
house—for illness. My wife was quite ill last 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


week, one of those dreadful nervous headaches 
of hers, and I had the hardest time getting a 
hottle of whiskey for her. It was rotten stuff, 
too. ‘To me it tasted adulterated in the worst 
way. I wouldn't let her touch it at all. 

Well, I wish they would hurry up and sign 
the final peace. Then we'd know where we 
are about this liquor business. I'm convinced 
that the whole world to-day is longing for 
peace as it never did before. 


III. Home Sweet Home. A little sample of 
the pleasant talk on the greatest of home 
topics now going on in every household. 


And they're so impertinent. Mine said that 
she wouldn't tolerate any visitors at dinner 
unless we gave her notice, in writing, at least 
two weeks ahead. 

I know. Ours is just the same. She said 
that she can only allow us fifteen minutes to 
eat our dinner. After that she insists on 
clearing it away. 

And what they're asking, my dear? I in- 
terviewed one yesterday who told me that she 
wanted to be paid by the hour. 

By the hour! Just think of it. 
they expect to be paid for an hour. 
of all reason. 

Well, my dear. I simply said to Edward 
that if it goes on this way I for one shall be 
in favor of simply shutting the house, sending 
the children to the hills and going myself either 
to the sea or to the springs and leaving Edward 
at the club. I simply can’t stand the worry 
of it. Don’t you think that the servants were 
much more happy and contented when they 
only got a quarter as much? I think it stands 
to reason. I remember a perfectly dear old 
creature we had in England years ago,—five 
pounds a year, my dear, think of it. And she 
did all the washing and the ironing and the 
mangling. We wanted so much to bring her 
out with us. But she died: a stroke, I think, 
brought on, I forget by what. I remember 
Tom insisted on paying all the funeral ex- 
penses,—the old feudal feeling toward her, 
don’t you know. But I’m sure that very few 
people would feel like burying their servants 
now. 


[ie 


How can 
It’s out 


The Explanation of All Our Perplexities 
(the standardized form of that clear and 
simple explanation of our present finan- 
cial difficulties that is given by very high- 
ly trained business men). 

Then you don’t think it will last! 

I don’t say it won’t. I don’t say that it 
will. But it might. 

I see. You think that prices are bound to 
go down? 

Not exactly that. I don’t say that they 
won't go down. But they may go up. There 
is certainly a strong upward tendency just at 
present. 

I see. And you mean that this strong up- 
ward tendency is one of the principal reasons 
for prices rising? 

That, and other things. I think that as 
long as this tendency goes on the movement 
will be unchecked. But if it stops, it ma 
cease, at any rate for a time. 

And to what then do you attribute that 


present situation,—the high prices I mean, and 
all that sort of thing? 

I think it’s very largely a result of the war. 

Oh, the war! I never thought of that. 

Yes. I think the war has occasioned a ter- 
rible inflation of deposit currency. This has 
reacted upon credit until values are swollen 
with what is really a mere fiduciary element. 
Put quite simply, we have hypothecated the 
future by realizing the present. 

I see it all. How simple it is! 


V. The Standardization of the Higher Sci- 
ences. Scene—At any reception. Per- 
sonages—As many as you like, male and 
female. How many? Oh, just fill them 
in for yourself. 


The new theory of light? Yes, I’ve seen 
about it in the papers. It’s beyond me. 

Me, too. But there’s Professor Perkins, so 
let’s make our way over to him and ask him 
about it. Oh! Professor, how do you do? We 
were just talking about this new theory of 
light put forward by Professor Einstein. 

The Einstein Theory? Oh, it’s really a 
perfectly simple matter. 

Oh! 

It amounts really to the application of the 
conception of non-Euclidian geometry in the 
theory of interspatial relations. 

Won't you have some ice cream, Professor? 


No. The real essence of the theory lies in 
the ingenious conception of motion in a 
vacuum— 


Won't you have one of these chocolates ? 

No. A vacuum, or at least a portion of in- 
terstellar space— 

Will vou have a nut, Professor? 

No,—of interstellar space— 

Excuse me, Professor. I see my sister beck- 
oning to me; good night. 

VI, At Any Gathering Where Somebody Has 
Said, “I See that Sir Oliver Lodge is 
Coming to America.” 

After all, you must admit that there is some- 
thing in it? 

Oh, most decidedly. There are certainly 
things about mental telepathies that can’t be 
explained in any other way. My own grand- 
mother, for example, was clairvoyant,— 

So was mine. I remember, once,— 

Excuse me, I was going to say I remember 
once that my grandmother came down to break- 
fast (I recall it as clearly as if it were to-day), | 
and said that she had a distinct feeling that 
something was going to happen. That after- 
noon President McKinley was assassinated at 
Buffalo. You can try to explain it away,— 

No, no, I don’t. I was going to say that I 
remember my own grandmother came down to 
breakfast and said that she had had a dreadful 
dream about John,—John, my younger brother. 
She had seen him in a shipwreck. Three 
months and four days after that, right to the 
day, the Titanic sank. 

Was John on it? 

No, he wasn’t. That was the unaccountable 
thing about it. He was in Kansas City. I 
don’t offer any expianation of it at all. I 
merely feel, as you do, that those are some 
things one simply can’t explain. 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Francine Larrimore, co - starring 
with Charles Cherry in Cosmo 


Hamilton’s “Scandal,” has suc- ° 


cceded in making a success of the 
play, both in Chicago and New York 


LEWIS-SMITH 


Margaret Lawrence, formerly the 
hostess in “Tea for Three,” dis- 
plays her usual charm and vivacity 
in the popular “Wedding Bells” 


High Priestesses in New York’s Temple of the Drama 


Leading Representatives from Popular Plays of the Broadway Season 


VANITY FAR 











ALFRED CHENEY JUFNSTON 


Helen MacKellar, as a French- 
Canadian girl in “The Storm,” ful- 
fills the promise of talent which 
she made last season by her per- 
formance in “The Unknown Purple” 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Lenore Ulrich is the heroine of 

“The Son-Daughter’—a__ lavish 

melodrama about plots and coun- 
terplots in the opium belt 


Genevieve Tobin has gradu- 
ated this season from the child 
actress class to genuine grown- 
up success in “Palmy Days” 


ABBE 
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The Oriental Drama 


Our Playwrights Are Looking to the Far East for Inspiration and Royalties 


great event of our generation has oc- 
curred—“Aphrodite” has had its New 
York production at the Century Theatre. 
Now we can all go quietly about our trifling 
little pursuits again. Outwardly, we are prac- 
tically unchanged; to look at us, you would 
never suspect that we are far, far different 
from the simple souls we were before that 
night of the first of December when Morris 
Gest hospitably threw wide the doors of the 
mammoth theatre and, at the purely nominal 
cost of eleven dollars a ticket, permitted the 
gaping multitudes to view the premier of the 
sensational spectacle of the age. But we— 
especially those of us who paid for our first- 
night tickets—we know. We have lived and 
we have learned, albeit the lesson was a costly 
one in both time and money. And as we look 
ahead, down the vista of the future years, we 
can plainly see that it is going to be an appre- 
ciable time before we ever fall that heavily 
again. 

It all comes of reading the papers—that is 
what was responsible for the block-long queue 
that patiently stood all day long, waiting a 
chance to reach the Century box office. Of 
course, what you think of the results achieved 
by the Hylan administration is entirely your 
own affair, but you must admit that our 
esteemed Mayor got in some great 
press-work for “Aphrodite.” For 
months beforehand, the profession- 
al publicity writers had enthused 
almost to the point of hysteria 
over the magnificence of the pro- 
duction; but Honest John did more 
for the box-office receipts in a 
single day than the combined ef- 
forts of the most talented and ex- 
perienced press agents could have 
accomplished in a year. The 
Mayor had but to say that he had 
heard a rumor that there were 
scandalous goings-on at the Cen- 
tury, and if they weren’t careful 
he would send his Committee of 
Welcome up to investigate, and 
the house sold out for eight weeks 
in advance. ‘The press agents 
racked their brains for such adjec- 
tives as “stupendous,” “superb,” 
“sensational,” and “overwhelm- 
ing”; but our own Mayor, with the 
simple word “indecent,” did the 
trick, . 

Unfortunately, Mayor Hylan 
Was sadly misinformed. The only 
indecent thing about the produc- 
tion is the price that the ticket 
agencies demand for its seats. If 
you have a normal, wholesome in- 
terest in that sort of thing you can 
save yourself about $4.75 and have 
a far more absorbing evening by 
the simple process of investing 75 
cents in a thoroughly reliable 
French - English dictionary and 
borrowing the original ‘Aphro- 
dite” from the bookshelves of the 
friend who brought it back from 


\ last it has happened. The long-awaited 


Paris. Ireland, “The Lost 


Edward O’Connor appeared in 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


Mr. George Hazelton’s dramatization of 
Pierre Louys’ novel has carefully elimi- 
nated anything that might hurt anybody’s 
feelings. Barring one undeniably beautiful 
ballet, directed by Michel Fokine, with unex- 
pressed apologies to Kraft-Ebing, the produc- 
tion is about as decadent as the Hippodrome. 
It is but an endless series of scenes, held to- 
gether by an extraordinarily dull story. Many 
of the scenes are extremely effective; mass 
hundreds of gaudily clad people together on a 
huge stage, turn a spotlight upon them, and 
you can’t help having a gorgeous spectacle. 
But in dignity and impressiveness, save for 
those scenes played by Dorothy Dalton and 
McKay Morris, the production is pitifully 
lacking. 

Possibly this is due, in great part, to the 
fact that most of the feminine members of 
the cast were recruited from the Century Roof, 
where they were trained for emotional réles in 
ancient Egyptian dramas by a course of danc- 
ing around between tables, singing “Smiles.” 
Another factor is the casting of Etienne Girar- 
dot as physician to the Queen of Egypt, in 
which role he wears much the same make-up 
that he used to in “Charlie’s Aunt.” 

The management has spared no expense in 
its endeavors to purchase atmosphere. ‘There 
is even a brand new drop-curtain, for the 








PHOTOCRAST STUDIO 
Lennox Robinson’s drama of modern 
Leader.” at the Greenwich Village Theatre 


occasion, painted with the mystic letters 
A®POAITH, which most of the audience take 
to be the Greek word for “asbestos.” Perhaps 
it is because one is so impressed by the obvious 
expenditure that one loses sight of the atmos- 
phere in marveling at its cost. The imposing 
list of names, printed in the program, of all 
those to whom the producers owe a life-long 
debt for invaluable aid in making the pro- 
duction possible, do no.small work in shat- 
tering any illusion one may have had. Thus, 
when one beholds the gleaming white arms 
of Aphrodite bearing on high the sacred neck- 
lace of seventy-seven pearls, one can only re- 
member that the seventy-seven pearls were 
supplied by Jos. H. Meyer Bros.; when a 
gorgeous pageant troops across the stage, one 
promptly recalls that the horses and camels 
were furnished by Dr. Martin J. Potter; when 
the moon shines on the Grove of Aphrodite— 
which looks startlingly like Bryant Park—one 
knows it is not the moon of ancient Alexan- 
dria, but the electrical effects of Messrs. Paul 
Bismarck and Henry Kliegl; when Demetrios, 
the sculptor, murders the high priestess and 
steals her sacred comb to gratify the whim of 
Chrysis the courtezan, all one can think of is 
that the sacred comb was made especially for 
the production by Samstag and Hilder Bros. 
(Colonial.Brand). In fact, the only unac- 
knowledged contribution to the 
performance is A phrodite’s costume 
which was evidently furnished by 
the Atlas Paint Company. 

At one place in the performance, 
the producers have injected a typi- 
cal Winter Garden song,—which 
gains more applause than any- 
thing else in the entertainment. 
The plaudits which greet this jazz 
number suggest a great idea—why 
not put in more of such songs, 
build a runway down through the 
orchestra, cast Johnny Dooley as 
Demetrios, Fanny Brice as Chrysis, 
and Kay Laurell as Aphrodite, 
and, leaving the rest of the dra- 
matis personae unchanged, call the 
production a revue? Why, it would 
run for a decade. 


“The Son-Daughter” 
es ancient Egypt, with 


these few impressions, we 
take a little jaunt to China by 
dropping into the Belasco Thea- 
tre, where Lenore Ulric is star- 
ring in “The Son-Daughter,” a 
Chinese drama by George Scar- 
borough and David Belasco. ‘The 
huge success of “East Is West” 
has naturally led the playwrights 
to suspect that there must be some- 
thing in this Chinese thing; and 
indeed, there is a great deal in it— 
mandarin coats and black wigs and 
red screens and pidgin English do 
much to divert attention from the 
play itself. Mr. Belasco and Mr. 
Scarborough have played safe and 
followed ‘East Is West” almost 
exactly, (Continued on page 94) 
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The Art of Ivan MeStrovic 


The Continuation of an Appreciation of the Serbian Sculptor and His Work 


By CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


The first installment of Mr. Brinton'’s paper appeared in the December number of this magazine. 


apprenticeship of Ivan Me&trovic. He is 
in no sense a product of academic training. 
Befriended by a wealthy and discriminating 
Jew, he was enabled to continue his career at 
the Vienna Kunstakademie, where he remained 
some five years, first studying sculpture under 
Hellmer and afterward architecture with 
Ohmann. Japid echoes of the Viennese ba- 
roque style or the self-conscious pretence of 
Art nouveau did not interest him. His con- 
ception of his life’s task was already maturing, 
and his most fruitful hours were those spent 
when working alone on his own compositions 
in a modest studio situated just off the Prater. 
While the winters were passed in Vienna, 
he returned each summer to his humble peasant 
home in order to refresh himself at the foun- 
tainhead of native life ‘and scene. Sunny days 
on stony hill pasture and starlit nights in front 
of the cottage, where he would gaze at the 
silent mountains raising their crests toward 
infinity, were his true vigil, the prelude to the 
unfolding of his genius. Me&trovic, like Se- 
gantini, Einar Jonsson, and other solitary, self- 
taught spirits passed through a period of un- 
conscious germination. Though his profes- 
sional preparation was in a measure desultory, 
yet when he visited Paris in 1907 he was con- 
ceded by such masters as Rodin and Emile 
Bourdelle to be a finished craftsman. From 
the outset he possessed the faculty of seeing, 
and of rendering what he saw and felt, in true 
plastic terms. 


es is unnecessary to enlarge upon the artistic 


HILE he had exhibited with success at 

the Vienna Secession and the Salon d’Au- 
tomne and the Société Nationale in Paris, it 
was at Zagreb, the Croatian capital, where 
Ivan MeStrovié first revealed the full measure 
of his power. A fervid patriot, he here gath- 
ered about him a brilliant assembly of South- 
em Slav artists—Serbs, Croats, Dalmatians, 
Bosnians, Herzegovinians, Montenegrians, and 
Macedonians. Naming their organization 
alter the Venetian master I] Schiavone, who 
was in reality the Serb, Andrija Medulic, the 
Izlozba Medulica, as the society is called, held 
its first collective exhibition in the Umjetnicki 
Pviljon at Zagreb during September and Octo- 
ber, 1910. Prominent among the sculptors 
were Rosandic, Brodrozic, and Dujan Peni¢, 
while among the painters may be cited Racki, 
Krizman, and Uprka. Forty artists in all were 
included in the group, and rarely has an exhi- 
bition displayed such unity of aim and purpose, 
such passionate striving for a typically racial 
esthetic expression, as was manifest in the 
work of these ardent Jugoslavs. Their leader 
Was amply represented, and the affair as a 
whole proved an auspicious foretaste of that 
greater glory which awaited him and his asso- 
ciates the following year in Rome. 

“IT am,” avows Ivan Me&trovi¢, “first, last, 
and always a nationalist in art. I hold in ab- 
solute contempt that sterile, emasculated cos- 
mopolitanism which characterizes so much con- 
temporary work alike in architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. ‘The art which fails to express 
the native spirit and aspirations of the artist 
and his country is to me utterly unworthy and 





PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S MOTHER 
An example of the dignity and power which 


characterizes the work of Ivan Mestrovic 


futile.” Pronounced with his accustomed in- 
tensity of conviction, and on more than one oc- 
casion, the foregoing statement may be said to 
constitute the artistic credo of Ivan Me&trovic¢, 
and must be accepted as the keynote of his en- 
tire creative achievement. 


HE Me&trovi¢ hero cycle displays distinct 
ethnic as well as esthetic unity. The primi- 
tive figures, daemonic in their passionate fury, 


| 


Adam and Eve | 


By CHARLES BRACKETT 
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QO* fire, in Eden, they forgot the 
| tree, 
God’s anger, and the vacancy 
That had so fretted them, and she 
Knew she must make him touch 
her: knew | 
| The wisest way ... ran. He 
| crashed through 
she threaded; caught 


Thickets 


her, drew 


| 
| 
Her arms about him, and her face | 
Close against his, till the cool | 
place 
Sang like a burning bough. Thus- 
wise | 


Tedium ceased—and Paradise. | 


of Milos Obli¢, Marko Kraljevi¢, The Frown- 
ing Serge, and Strahinié Ban, The Glorious, 
and these dolorous widows and ministering 
maidens, belong to the permanent spiritual her- 
itage of a martyred though by no means hum- 
bled people. They constitute the imperishable 
birthright of every Serb, which has here been 
translated in terms at once national and uni- 
versal. Possessing no consecutive artistic tra- 
dition to which he might turn for guidance, the 
plastic vision of MeStrovié is frankly eclectic. 
You will meet in this Panslavic Procession, 
which in many regards suggests the immortal 
Panathenaic Procession, echoes of the art of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Byzantium, and the 
Renaissance. Yet whether pre-Phidian, or 
even Ninivan in its outward form, the inner 
content of this work expresses the collective 
soul of a single race and a single country. 
Boldly simplified, and revealing an instinctive 
synthesis which is characteristic of all truly 
monumental sculpture, the art of MeStrovic 
is abstract, not concrete, in appeal. ‘These 
types are freely generalized. They have passed 
out of the realm of actuality into that domain 
of ideal aspiration which endures forever. At- 
tic Herakles, Hebrew Samson, Siegfried, or 
mighty Marko, the Strong Man of human fancy 
endeavors throughout the ages to deliver us 
from the oppressor, 

The most characteristic and significant 
mental picture I have of Ivan MeStrovic was 
on the occasion of my farewell party in Rome. 
I had hoped to pass a portion of the summer 
with him at his mountain home near Drni§s, in 
Dalmatia, but a change of plans led me instead 
by way of Turin, Munich, Paris, Spain and 
I.ondon, to the heart of Worcestershire beside 
the smiling Severn. After dinner we all, in- 
cluding the MeStrovi¢, the Picas, the Inno- 
centi, Anglada, and the rest, drove out to view 
the Colosseum by moonlight. And as he stood 
there bareheaded in the pallid lunar radiance, 
still clad in his long-skirted black coat, he 
scemed at last revealed to me in true perspec- 
tive. Like his country, ancient Slavonia, Ivan 
Me&trovié is a product of diverse influences. 
Born midway between Greece and Rome, he 
partakes of both cultural currents. In him 
meet and fuse the two major forces in the his- 
tory of humanity. He is at once a pagan fash- 
ioner of heroic figures from the Twilight of 
the Gods, and a profound Christian mystic. 

During the war Mestrovic wandered rest- 
lessly about from place to place, an involuntary 
exile from his stricken land. He has resided 
by turns in Switzerland, in Paris, and in Lon- 
don. Deciding finally to settle in England, 
where he has been so generously received, he 
at present occupies a studio in London. And 
here he is ardently working upon a series of 
compositions in low relief, mostly religious 
themes, which represent the latest phase of his 
artistic development and are also in a sense 
spiritual memories of the early Slavic ikont 
with which he was familiar as a child. His 
work, a striking example of .which is repro- 
duced herewith, is now mainly in storage, 
awaiting transport to America, where it will 
unquestionably be accorded an enthusiastic 
welcome. 
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The government might pick up quite a 
nice little revenue if it levied a tax on 
all those over-proficient dancers, who go 
into action between courses at our leading 
cabarets. When they get so good at the 
thing that they are practically out of the 
amateur class, it’s only fair that the gov- 
ernment should collect a tax—say ten per 
cent of the supper check—on each dance 










‘Cigarettes are getting by 
with entirely too little 
taxation. Steps should 
be taken about it im- 
mediately —there’s no 
reason why our grard 
and glorious nation 
shouldn’t be getting 
something more out of 
this sort of thing 


thing that the tax collector 
should concentrate upon. It 
is one of the most unneces- 
sary commodities in modern 
life. All pastry hounds 
should be paying the gov- 
ernment a percentage for the 
privilege of pursuing their 
vice in public 


Sketches by PREJELAN 





What with all this peace treaty excite- 
ment in Washington, our law-makers have 
completely overlooked the national reed 
for a tax on décolleté gowns. It is rather 
a nice technical point to decide whether 
a lady wearing a bodice composed of three 
pearls and a pair of gloves should he inade 
to pay a luxury tax, or whether onlook- 
ers should be charged an amusement tax 


\ 

\ It is just a bit rough, per- 
haps, to suggest a tax on 
rouge and powder—it is so 

\ difficult to tell when they 
\ cease being real necessities. 
~_/ All those who can take it or 
> let it alone should be ex- 
empt—only those who go in 
for clown effects in make-up 

are taxable 
_ 








Male dancers who fox-trot entirely on their partner’s insteps, never 

once touching the floor, and female dancers of 300 pounds gross ton- 

nage who strive to interpolate Helen Moller steps into their ball-room 

work—all members of this school of indoor dancing should be made 
liable to assessment immediately 





And this is what demands the heaviest tax of all—these ardent lovers 

vho are eternally falling for something novel in the line of ingenies. 

If a government cfficial were right there to collect a tax con their 

bi-weekly declarations cf everlasting passion, the world would be a 
cleaner, sweeter place to live in 


Candidates for the Luxury Tax 


These Little Superfluities Seem to Have Escaped the Tax Collector’s Attention 
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Don Juan’s Lament 
Melancholy Reflections of the Romantic Hero Who Couldn’t Fall in Love 


riage, the great lover-hero of history has 

been more or less of a recluse. He seldom 
leaves the house. His hair is getting thin on 
the top; he stoops a bit, and he is afflicted with 
a chronic cold in the head. 

Imagine my surprise when I encountered 
him, not long ago, in an obscure little restau- 
rant down town, one of those ex-German beer 
gardens frequented by ex-beer drinkers with 
wistful memories and eternal hopes. 

Don Juan was seated at a table, in earnest 
conversation with a gentleman whom I recog- 
nized instantly as another famous character— 
the Wandering Jew. Oblivious to the rattle of 
dishes and the raucous political chatter of the 
habitués of the place, the two old men wagged 
their grizzled heads and stirred their coffee and 
talked, even as you and I. Hitching my chair 
a little closer and hiding behind the evening 
paper, I listened to their conversation. 

Don Juan was saying: “I will probably die 
a misunderstood and much-maligned man. My 
dear sir, you can’t imagine what pain my repu- 
tation has caused me.” 

“Ah, yes,” the Wandering Jew remarked, “I 
can!” 

Don Juan puffed at his cigar. “So far, no 
one has told the truth about my career. Not 
even Moliére, who was a gentleman and a wit. 
I have been abominably slandered, sir! In 
every tongue, in every literature, I am the sym- 
bol of evil, libertinism, vanity and lust. How 
many poets and playwrights have seen further 
than my blue cape and my rakish cap orna- 
mented with a solitary sable plume? How 
many, I ask you?) What am I in the eves of 
the world? A picturesque betrayer of innocent 
maidens; a capricious cavalier; a heartless 
voluptuary! And none of the famous writers 
of the world has discovered that I was a liber- 
tine against my will, against my desire, against 
all the urgings of my poor heart.” 


et since the day of Don Juan’s mar- 


ON JUAN removed his spectacles, wiped 
them vigorously on a large handkerchief, 
blew his nose and proceeded: “I remember 
the days of my boyhood, when I dreamed of 
what I should become. I leaned a little toward 
the church, and hankered somewhat for the 
law. There never was a more candid and in- 
nocent youth! I thought of love as sacred, and 
of woman as a sweet and mysterious gift await- 
ing me on the threshold of manhood. And 
manhood came, and Spring, and I heard the 
singing of birds and saw the maidens walking 
hand in hand in the sunlight. But love— 
Love was nothing but a meaningless word. I 
had none of those delicious sensations-—palpi- 
tation, loss of appetite, jealousy, desire, despair. 
I did not sigh for kisses. I did not tremble and 
grow pale at the sound of some dear one’s voice. 
The most beautiful women in the world failed 
to touch my heart.” 
“Terrible,” said the Wandering Jew. 
“Terrible, indeed,’”’? Don Juan agreed, put- 
ting three lumps of sugar into his cup of tepid 
coffee. “At first I could not believe that I was 
Incapable of falling in love. I had faith in the 
beauty and nobility of affection and shuddered 
at the prospect of a rake’s progress from one 
amorous adventure to another, in pursuit of 


By GIOVANNI PAPINI 


the unattainable. So I tried to create in my- 
self that which I lacked; I tried to kindle, if 
only for a brief moment, the consuming flame 
of passion. 

“T was foolish enough to believe that by pre- 
tending to be in love I could actually fall into 
it. I made all the gestures, spoke all the dear 
old foolish words, made all the dear old prom- 
ises, sighed, smirked, groaned, kissed, caressed, 
sang madrigals beneath windows—and caught 
cold, my dear sir, in those confounded gardens 
—wrote letters, shed tears, pounded my breast. 








—— 




















DRAWING BY SYONEY JOSEPH 
A RENDEZVOUS WITH DON JUAN 
Showing one of the thousand and one 
adventures in the life of that simple- 
hearted and _= greatly misunderstood 
cavalier 
In short, I got myself engaged to a young 
girl who took me seriously. A tragic comedy. 
I was no more in love with her than I had been 
with all the others. I was forced to run away. 
“Then began my famous, or rather my infa- 
mous career. Up to that time I had not been 
guilty of anything more seriously compromising 
than protestations of a non-existent affection. 
You follow me? I believed that the right woman 
had not happened along. I began desperately 
to seek that elusive, that essential, that unique 
woman who could stir my heart and confound 
my senses. I traveled all over the world— 
through Spain, Italy, France, England. And 
wherever I went, I laid snares for innocent 
hearts; wronged young girls, conquered widows 
and wives, eloped with princesses and serving- 
maids. And believe me, my dear sir, I was 
unhappy—a wretched wanderer in eternal pur- 
suit of an unknown woman who might inspire 
love in a heart which knew no emotion but that 
of unsatisfied desire.” 
“Go on,” said the Wandering Jew, stroking 
his beard. 





ON JUAN continued: ‘There were women 

who loved me, of course—dozens of them. 
And women who ran off with me, and women 
who wept for me, and women who—alas!— 
died for me. Innumerable feminine hearts 
beat against mine—and all the while I was 
aloof, cold, interested only in the dramatic side 
of these little adventures. I looked deep into 
countless eyes—blue eyes, black eyes, gray 
eyes, sombre eyes, passionate eyes—and saw 
my face reflected in them, calm, unmoved, cold 
as my heart. 











“And literature—wrong as usual—says of 
me that I enjoyed these sentimental excursions. 
I didn’t! I broke a thousand hearts in my 
despairing, my tragic search for love. Beneath 
my legendary mask no one has detected the 
bitter smile of a man who has been loved by 
many women but who failed—who failed, I 
tell you—to fall in love himself!” 

Don Juan bowed his head upon his hands. 
And the Wandering Jew, stirring his ,offee, 
said in a sympathetic voice: 

“Dear Mr. Tenorio, what you say is un- 
doubtedly true and certainly very terrible. But 
you do not seem to understand the significance 
of your own legend. I am an old man. For 
many centuries I have been condemned to trot 
the globe and, like Oedipus, to explain the 





inexplicable. You are not a philosopher. I 
am. I know the significance of your story. 


Don’t interrupt me! I know why you have 
become a legendary villain. You were a wan- 
derer, a seeker after new sensations, a believer, 
if I may put it so, in diversity. Posterity has 
hated you for this; it rejoices in your final 
downfall at the hands of the Commendatore. 
He is a symbol of the deadly immobility of 
the human mind as opposed to the dangerous, 
the terrifying, the magnificent mutability of 
the imagination. My dear Don Juan, we are 
brothers in exile. I, too, am a victim of man’s 
hatred and fear of the unknown. 

“Humanity has condemned me to eternal 
wandering, fancying a continual change of 
scene, a different hotel every night and com- 
plete lack of responsibility, to be the greatest 
punishment possible to inflict upon a man! 
Ha! ha! My dear Don Juan, I laugh at such 
simplicity!’ I am a traveller, an explorer, a 
globe-trotter par excellence. If you should 
offer me a permanent roof-tree, I would refuse 
to live under it. A family? Never! A pro- 
fession? I shudder at the thought.” 

The Wandering Jew threw back his head 
and laughed. “You and I, Don Juan, are the 
soul of inconstancy. And those foolish slaves 
to one woman and one home only make use 
of us to discourage timid adventurers.” 

But Don Juan shook his head. “I am old,” 
he said with a profound sigh, “and will never 
know the wild sweetness of true love. The 
woman I sought eluded me; in my old age I 
married a servant girl—this abominable cold 
in my head—” Don Juan blew his nose again. 
“Now I live in the midst of memories and 
dead desires, with nothing to do but light my 
cigars with impassioned love letters received 
in my vanished, my disappointed youth.” 


T that moment, the proprietor of the restau- 

rant approached and informed the two 

old men that it was closing time. Don Juan 

glanced at the bill and drew from his waist- 

coat pocket a large gold coin. The proprietor 

scrutinized it, turned it over in his palm, 
shrugged and gave it back again. 

“This is a Spanish doubloon of 1662,” he 
said. “What d’you think I am—Captain 
Kidd?” 

The Wandering Jew, more practical, paid 
the bill in modern currency, and, arm in arm, 
tottering a little, the legendary wanderers went 
out into the street, and I saw them no more. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHID 


COUNT GIUSSEPPE GREPPI JOSEF STRANSKY 


Because he is just beginning his 102nd year; because he walks 
around Milan when he is not attending the sessions of the Italian 
Senate in Rome; because he is the oldest and one of the most 
distinguished of diplomats, having been Ambassador in St. Peters- 
burg and delegate to the Peace Conference; finally, because he is 


the best dressed and most courtly bachelor in Europe 


HARRIS & EWING 
LILLIAN D. WALD 
Because for 27 years, at the Henry St. Settlement in New York, 
she has been working on the solution of social unrest, a problem 
only recently discovered by our statesmen; and because she is one 
of the few women to be called into official conference on the indus- 
trial situation, just now beyond the immediate control of the men 


Because he is the conductor of the oldest symphony orchestra in 

America: the Philharmonic Society of New York; because he has 

always given generous place on his programs to Amer:can com- 

posers; because he is almost as famous as a collector of paintings 

as he is as a musician, and, finally, because, as an ardent poker 
fan, he can draw full-houses without the aid of music 


CAMERA PICTURE BY MILDRED RUTH WILSON 
RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


Because he is a lawyer who has imagination; because he is a 
writer who has an orderly mind; because he was one of the 
youngest men ever graduated from the Harvard Law School, and 
because, finally, in spite of his legal training, he has just written 
a play and has been made editorial head of Collier’s Weekly 
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The Lamps of Limehouse 


The Third of a New Series of Limehouse Sketches. 


sergeant to Nobby Jenkins, as they stood 
together in the bar of the Blue Lantern. 

“That’s what we arranged, ain’t it?” said 
the sergeant. 

“’At’s right,” replied Nobby. “I ope ’e 
don’t git much of a stretch, though. ’E’s a 
good feller. Not more’n twelve munce, I 
spose ?”” 

The sergeant passed his hand across _ his 
mouth, as one wiping away an offensive taste. 
“Perhaps, and perhaps not. But now we gct 
‘im, let me tell you, Nobby Jenkins, that I 
thing you're the dirtiest, crawliest, smelliest 
little skunk I ever met in my fifteen years in 
the Y Division. And you know as well as I 
do that that means something.” 

“Skunk ?”’ piped Nobby. “Skunk? 
yeh mean? Who yeh talkin’ to?” 

“Talkin’ to you, me boy. And I don’t want 
none o’ your back answers. Else you'll be in 
trouble. There's some ‘ere that’s always in 
trouble. There’s Dick the Duke—gives us 
more trouble than all the rest of the boys put 
together. ‘There's Spiv Bagster, who’s done 
nearly everything. There's Robin Redbreast, 
who ain't stopped at murder. They’re bad 
men—all of ‘em. Very little they won’t do. 
But there's one thing none of ‘em’s done yet, 
and never would do. Not one of those boys 
would sell ’is pal. They're bad men, but they 
draw the line there. That’s why 1 say you're 
askunk. You ain’t a bad man. You ain't 
got pluck enough for that. All you can do is 
to sell better men than yourself, and men 
who’ve been a pal to you. You're just a 
skunk. Now bung off, quick, before you poi- 
son the air o’ this bar. You’ve sold yer pal 
tome, and you’ve got yer price.” 

“’Ere, but—I mean—look ’ere, sergeant— 
Pe 


Perec of silver passed from the police- 


Wod- 


HE sergeant took one step towards him, 

and the man shot through the swing doors 
into the East India Dock Road. He stood for 
a moment on the kerb, writhing in his clothes, 
as though to shake off the lashes that the ser- 
geant’s tongue had laid upon his back. His 
thin mouth curled. His wavering eyes es- 
sayed a chill brightness. Smart boys passed 
him with smiling girls. Chinks wandered in 
couples. Groups stood about, debating their 
recreation. Limehouse was opening to the eve- 
ning, as heavily-scented flowers open to the 
dusk. Fiddles began to scream, organs to 
jangle. Voices silent through the day lent their 
light noise to the street. It was as though 
imprisoned petals were released to the blue air. 

Nobby Jenkins looked round for company, 
and saw none. In irritation he made for a 
bar, where he might find acquaintance and 
wash away the sergeant’s impudence in drink. 
Him and his sermonising—blast him! Cop- 
pers getting straight-laced! He sniggered at 
the idea. After all, Old Fred was nothing to 
him. They may have had drinks together, and 
gone about together, and all that—but was that 
any reason why he shouldn’t be given up to 
the police after he’d done a burglary? Wasn’t 
Ita chap’s duty to give criminals up to the 
Police? How would the police go on if it 
wasn’t for chaps like him, Nobby, to help them 





By THOMAS BURKE, author of “Limehouse Nights” 


now and again? What if him and Fred had 
known one another for years, and shared 
money and festivities? A crime was a crime. 
As for the money—well, hadn’t he been put 
to a lot of expense in the matter? And hadn't 
the police offered the money? Bah! He spat- 
tered oaths to the pavement about his feet as 
he moved towards the Vellow Dragon. 

He entered the saloon bar, and slapped to 
the counter a piece of the silver he had just 
received. In the snug corner stood two or 
three men whom he knew. He took his glass 
and went to them, with his usual crooked 
smile. In a concerted movement each man of 
the group grabbed his glass and moved to the 
far corner of the bar away from him. He felt 
his face grow pale, his knees turn to water. 
He cocked his head and glared at the ceiling, 
but: the physical strain of holding his head 
erect was more than he could long endure, and 
the effort of looking unconcerned brought a 
pain to his eyes. He drank up and slouched 
away with an attempted dignity of bearing 
that hurt even those who had avoided him. 


E turned towards his back room in Poplar 

High Street. There he knew he wou!d 
find comfort, and in that retreat could snap 
his fingers at the scorn of those others. On 
the way, various acquaintances, washed and 
garbed for their evening stroll, passed him or 
overtook him. ‘Those who were alone locked 
the other way; those in couples looked at one 
another, and words passed between them that 
twisted their lips. 

At last, with aching faculties, he reached 
his room, slammed the door behind him and 
locked it. From a battered tin box he took an 
opium lay-out; then shuffled to his pallet bed, 
cooked a portion of the precious maker of 
dreams, filled his pipe, and sucked heavily at 
it. Tranquil he lay, but not pretty to look 
upon. He was a skunk. So men thought of 
him; but his pipe many times had told him 
that he was a hero, a king of men, a great 
fellow. To the pipe he looked this time to 
reverse the sergeant’s judgment. When the 
first pellet was finished, he took another; then 
a third and a fourth. Soon his eyes closed, 
a cloud gathered about his being, and his ani- 
mal self was lost, and he was gathered into 
the kingdom of the white poppy. 

A low, sharp cry cut into the silence that 
enveloped him, and shocked him into con- 
sciousness. Someone was urging him to lead 
on, and he found himself walking in a star-lit 
darkness across a waste place, while about 
him were many vague figures carrying swords 
and staves, and one with a rude iron lantern. 
He peered about him in the gloom, and found 
that he wore strange clothes, and that his com- 
panions also were clad in queer garments of 
a kind unknown to him. For a moment he 
hesitated; then he came sharply to himself, 
and remembered where he was and what he 
was about to do. He turned to those around 
him with upraised hand to enjoin stealth and 
discretion. With slow steps he led the way 
through a green thicket, and every step seemed 
familiar to him. As he went, his mind gloated 
upon what was to come when the business in 
hand was accomplished. The brambles fastened 


The Pariah 


sharp fingers upon his garment, but he heeded 
them not, and pushed through them, while the 
lantern held by one behind him, threw globes 
of light upon the stony ground about him. 
Suddenly, he turned and spoke clearly in a 
tongue that came easily to him: 

“Lo, we are upon them.” 

They halted for a moment. Then, in a body, 
they broke from the thicket into a small clear- 
ing, where stood a group of men; and he, in 
advance of the company, stepped smilingly to- 
wards One of them, his Friend and Master, 
and kissed him. And the soldiers he led sprang 
forward and bound his Friend, and led Him 
away. 

His work was done. He turned again into 
the bushes, and, by a different path from that 
which the soldiers were following, made eager- 
ly for the palace. There he told them of what 
was done, and they paid to him thirty pieces of 
silver. These he put into his purse, and they 
jangled pleasantly in his ear as he walked to 
his lodging, where he slept serenely. 


E was awakened in the morning by much 

tumult in the streets. He rose, arrayed 
himself in his rough garment, which, he prom- 
ised himself, should soon be discarded for the 
fine linen he would buy with his store of sil- 
ver, and went out to hear and see what was 
toward in the city. He went out jauntily, and 
soon was in the midst of a throng that cried 
aloud. At first he could not hear what they 
cried; then, very clearly his ears gathered the 
hideous refrain, the hard voice of the crowd; 
and his burden that his Friend must die the 
death of a malefactor. 

As though at a blow, his jaunty bearing fell 
from him, and a sudden chill seized him; and 
earth and air grew gray and still. He retired 
from the throng, and leaned for a space against 
the walls of the Temple. Then, with an effort 
he braced himself, writhed in his robe, and 
went hurriedly toward the place where the 
merchants met. There he sought to ease his 
mind by examining the costly raiment they 
offered, and bargaining with them; but ab- 
ruptly these things had lost their savour for 
him. He urged himself to master the disturb- 
ance that had fallen upon him; to dismiss 
weakness and sentimentality. Yet the oppres- 
sion remained, and he left the market-place 
without buying. 

As the day rose to noon and declined to 
evening, the unrest grew in strength, and when 
the long shadows lay athwart the flat country, 
its bitterness was too keen to be borne. The 
jangle of the silver in his bag became a tor- 
ment, so that he could have cried aloud. He 
told himself, in spoken words, that the jangle 
of the silver was musical; that he would make 
a brave figure in a robe of that Phcenician 
linen he had seen; that he was tired, and would 
be more himself on the morrow. But this 
availed nothing. Neither food nor wine could 
he touch that day; and at last, when night had 
sheathed the city and plain in the velvet dark- 
ness of the East, he hurried again to the pal- 
ace. There he sought audience of those who 
had paid the money to him; and standing be- 
fore them he told them of his sorrow, and 
handed them the (Continued on page 100) 
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BARON DE MEYER 


Billie Burke plays the capricious Violet in the 

New York presentation of “‘Caesar’s Wife” and 

lends a rare degree of charm and distinction to 
that rather exacting réle 





MALTOL™ A?BUTHNOT 


Fay Compton was the head of the notable cast 
of “Caesar’s Wife” in London, and was largely 
responsible for the long and successful run which 
the play achieved there during the past season 


Estelle Winwood plays Miss Cooper’s 
part in “Too Many Husbands,” which is 
the American edition of ‘Home and 
Beauty,” and adds immeasurably to the 
general gaiety of the New York season 


VANITY FAIR 





BERTRAM PARK 


Gladys Cooper is attaining, in London, her 

usual success by her performance in “Home 

and Beauty”—Maugham’s comedy on the 
perils of demobilization 
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BARON DE MEYER 


International Stars in Two Plays by W.5. Maugham 


Portraying the Heroines in the New York and London Productions of “Caesar’s Wife” and “Too Many Husbands” 
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III. William Somerset Maugham: A Pen Portrait by a F; riendly Hand 


HEN I first saw William Somerset 
WV) siscehin (it is a considerable number 

of years ago now) I was most acutely 
conscious of his grey top hat. 

It must have been that same grey hat which 
figured so prominently in Gerald Festus Kelly’s 
portrait—a grey hat set audaciously, cynically, 
with humor and with a quite definite pose of 
a dandyism in which the wearer obviously did 
not believe. That hat belonged to Maugham’s 
earlier, more cynical days, the days of ‘‘Mrs. 
Dot” and ‘“‘Smith,”’ the days when he was out 
quite determinately to make money and had put 
behind him for the moment the unproductive 
austerities of ‘A Man of Honour” and “Liza 
of Lambeth.” 

I had the merest glimpse of him at that time 
wandering, under the grey hat, through the 
gardens of a Campden, Hill retreat, where Vio- 
let Hunt was giving a literary garden party. 
How desperately those garden parties seem now 
to be things of the past! It was at the time 
when May Sinclair was showing her reverence 
for Henry James in her novel, ““The Creators” ; 
when untidy young men and women discussed, 
with bated breath, the audacities of the Ve- 
drenne Barker management at the Cort Thea- 
tre. The days when Conrad was still despised 
and rejected, and Frank Harris was writing 
about Shakespeare, and Bernard Shaw was a 
freakish young thing who would write better 
one day. 

Lord! What a long while ago and how 
scornfully Somerset Maugham moved amongst 
those shadows under the high trees and how 
he despised them for their high-brow senti- 
ments and baggy-looking clothes! 

That garden party at which I saw him must 
have been I think the very last of its series. 
I never went to one again. I never heard of 
one again. The London world moved on to a 
new phase. 


Maugham’s House 


HE next time that I saw Maugham was in 

that gay discreet bandbox of a house in 
Mayfair that became, for many of-us, one of 
the happiest, most hospitable, most amusing 
houses in London, I was, I remember, from 
the very first struck by the strange contrast of 
the lower social part of the house and the room 
on the top floor where he did liis work. That 
top floor remains, after all these years, as the 
most ideal spot for a writing man that I have 
ever seen. 

All rooms are, I suppose, symbolic of their 
owners. Maugham’s had just that mingling of 
harsh reality with barbaric and preferably 
Eastern splendor that represents him. He had 
worn his grey top hat as the King of China 
might have worn it, and here was the King of 
China again among the squatting Eastern gods 
and the marvellous lacquer boxes and the 
heavy gold chests mysteriously engraven. And 
against this there was, in the very center of 
the wide bare room, a large rough deal table 
with good plain English legs and no nonsense 
about it. Here Maugham sat and cultivated 
his genius. 

He was supposed, at the time of which I am 
speaking, to be giving himself up to the pro- 
duction of those merry superficial comedies 


By HUGH WALPOLE 


that delighted the London world for so long. 
It was the characteristic thing to say at that 
time that Maugham had sold his soul for a 
“mess of pottage.” He let the world say what 
it liked; admitted, if anyone asked him, that 
certainly “Mrs. Dot”? was a more profitable 
lady than “Liza” and that one could live only 
once. Meanwhile, how characteristically he 
was producing through all those years what 
will remain, I am convinced, not only his mas- 





W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Author of “‘The Moon and Sixpence,” one 
of the year’s best sellers, and of ‘“‘Cae- 
sar’s Wife” and “Too Many Husbands,” 
two of the season’s Broadway successes 


terpiece, but one of the great English novels 
of the period—‘*Of Human Bondage.” 

Only one or two of his friends knew of that 
book. He had for it that love which is beyond 
question the happiest thing in a writer’s life, 
that love which is not pride nor conceit, but 
simply so deep an immersion in the thing that 
you are creating that you positively cannot pull 
yourself out of it. He lingered on and on over 
this “Pattern in the Carpet,” as he called it, 
rewriting, adding, subtracting, knowing full 
well what every writer knows, that no book 
belongs to an author after its publication, that 
that intimacy of creation will never return once 
the world shares it with you. 

He never tried during that time to persuade 
people of his other artistic self. That third 
book of his—“Mrs. Craddock”—still remains 
as one of the ablest, most poignant studies of 
woman in our generation. How many people 
here have read it? 

Maugham never forced anyone to think about 
him at all, but the obtuseness of the world in 
general is one of his pleasantest private jokes. 
He prefers them obtuse. 

The life of a popular and successful dram- 
atist must be a very exciting and happy one. 
I should like immensely to be Mr. Hopwood, 
or Miss Zoé Akins or Mr. Knoblock. It has 
all the elements of horse-racing, Chemin-de- 
Fer, public oratory, the’ Episcopal Bench and 


proposals of marriage; it must make one sim- 
ply conceited to death. 

Maugham has never had that kind of con- 
ceit. He has, as have all artists who are any 
good at all, a justified sense of his own 
powers. He knows that he can write books 
that are worth the attention of serious people 
and plays that anyone, serious or not, is justi- 
fied in going to see. He knows that he is 
better than Mr. Tom Noddy, who doesn’t 
realize the first thing about stage technique, 
and Mr. Emery Paper, whose novel about 
Mormonism is being much read just now. But 
he also knows that Aristophanes and Aeschylus 
lived before him and understood quite a lot 
about the theatre and that Dostoiefsky and 
Flaubert wrote pretty good novels. 


Maugham in the War 


| ple this happy and exciting existence then 
broke the war. Maugham was luckier in 
the war than many of us in that he found 
work that was exactly suited to him. The 
secret service job that fell to him was made 
for him, made for his knowledge of languages, 
his knowledge of human nature, his knowledge 
of when to speak and when to keep silent. I 
saw a little phase of his work in Russia. We 
were in Petrograd together during those months 
after the Revolution of March, 1917. Very 
depressing those months were, when the ideal- 
ism of some of us got some hard knocks, and 
when all our preconceived notions of Russia 
and the Russian spirit fell to the ground: one 
after another. I don’t think that Maugham 
knew very much about Russia, but his refusal 
to be hurried into sentimental assumptions, his 
cynical pretence that ‘“‘all was anyway for the 
worst” (he did not himself believe that for a 
single moment) gave him a poise and calm 
that some others of us badly needed. He 
watched Russia as we would watch a play, 
finding the theme, and then intent on observing 
how the master artist would develop it. He 
did not see the end of that play—the end in- 
deed is not yet—but he sent home some pretty 
wise notions as to its probable last act. 

It was in the last summer of the war that I 
caught quite a different glimpse of him. I 
stayed with him for a day or two in one of 
the loveliest houses in the whole of England, 
and it was at that time that he was writing 
“The Moon and Sixpence.” I think that he 
had the idea of the book in his head long be- 
fore he wrote it. He had always been pas- 
sionately interested in modern painting, and I 
remember his saying to me a long while ago 
what a novel Gauguin’s life would make. 
I don’t think, however, that that artist gave 
him more than the starting-point for his story. 
Maugham’s Strickland is his own creation; the 
technique of that fine book is his own tech- 
nique, above all, the poetry of it is his own 
poetry. It does seem to me to rank among 
the very finest novels in English of the last 
ten or twenty years. 

Maugham is still mid-way in his career. I 
for one do not believe that he has yet touched 
the heights that he will reach as a dramatist. 
His present visit to China should provide him 
with the motive that his strange talent, Eastern, 
Western, cynical, harsh and tender, demands, 
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A Contralto Era ls Upon Us 


The Advent of a New Group of Singers, Headed by Gabriella Besanzoni 


Now sopranos predominate, now bari- 
tones, now contraltos. There is no appar- 
ent reason why this should be so. Like the 
weather, it seems a matter of chance, or at 
the utmost, the consequence of causes so re- 
mote and so hidden that it is worth nobody’s 
while to attempt to ferret them out. Financial 
panics have been blamed on the sun spots. 
Perhaps the annual crop of operatic voices de- 
rives range and quality from some équally dis- 
parate phenomenon. But, whatever the cause, 
the fact is undeniable that year may follow 
year rich in its product of singers dowered 
with one or other of the varieties of the human 
voice, and then, without warning, that variety 
may recede to second place or third, and an- 
other crowd to the front to supersede it. 

A hundred years ago, when Rossini, most 
familiar to us as the composer of “The Barber 
of Seville”, reigned and ruled in Italian opera, 
there was a period prolific in contralto voices. 

Today there seems to be another. 

For the season of 1919-20 the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has hitched its superbly ap- 
pointed petrol wagon to a new contralto star. 
Her euphonious name is Gabriella Besanzoni. 
She is Italian by birth. Latin America, never 
easy to please, has acclaimed her extensive con- 
tralto voice as the voice of the century. Unlike 
some singing women who -have reached New 
York with inflated reputations, she is young, 
handsome and of fiery temperament. 


VorXow seem to flourish in cycles. 


The Contralto Invasion 


OR will the Metropolitan present her alone 

in her low-voiced glory. Fourteen others 
of her kind have figured in the announcements 
of the house—among them luminaries of such 
recognized magnitude as Mmes. Matzenauer, 
Claussen, Braslau, Lazzari, Howard, and 
Berat. Mme. Homer, though no longer at the 
Metropolitan, will be with us in concert, and 
so will Marguerite d’Alvarez and, doubtless, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. Then the Chicago 
Opera Association boasts of Cyrena Van Gor- 
don and other less prominent contraltos. What 
a contrast to the early nineties, when for a 
manager to gather together as many as three 
contraltos for the Metropolitan opera fold 
seemed like a labor of Hercules! 

The dictionaries concisely define contralto 
as the lowest species of female voice. For the 
sake of convenience I shall in this paper in- 
clude the mezzo-sopranos among the contraltos 
—a distinction between the two, is often ex- 
tremely difficult to draw; the female voice 
which is unmistakably neither a soprano nor a 
contralto is the rarest of rare birds; most so- 
called mezzo-sopranos are nothing but high 
contraltos. 

Italian opera long ago dictated the classi- 
fications and the names for the several varie- 
ties of the human voice. The golden age of 
Italian singing was graced by four contralto 
Singers whose fame still resounds in the halls 
of history, though their voices are long since 
still—Josephina Grassini, Benedetta Pisaroni, 
Marietta Brambilla, and Marietta Alboni. 

_ To these four I would add two great women, 
Sisters, who made their careers in both con- 
tralto and soprano parts—Marie and Pauline, 


By PITTS SANBORN 





GABRIELLA BESANZONI 


Who has come this year to the Metropolitan 
Opera House from Italy, heralded as the 
greatest contralto in Europe 


the marvelously gifted daughters of the elder 
Manuel Garcia, generally known by their mat- 
rimonial surnames of Malibran and Viardot. 
On the subject of these singers the literature is 
voluminous and rich. Moreover, there are any 
number of persons still living who remember 
the singing of Alboni and of Viardot, and per- 
haps one or two who even heard Malibran, 
though she died in 1836. 


Marietta Alboni 


ARIETTA ALBONT is generally spoken 
of as the classic example of the contralto, 
the perfect specimen of the species as regards 
voice and vocal accomplishment. The his- 
torian, Chorley’s, description of her is famous. 
He speaks of the “corn and wine and oil” in 
her looks. The voice he found in entire har- 
mony with the looks. ‘Hers was a rich, deep, 
real contralto, of two octavos from G to G—as 
sweet as honey—but not intensely expressive; 
and with that tremulous quality which reminds 
fanciful spectators of the quiver in the air of 
the calm, blazing, summer’s noon. I recollect 
no low Italian voice so luscious. ‘ 
Proving in the long run a somewhat indo- 
lent and monotonous singer, Alboni of the 
unvaried perfection did not interest the same 
audience, season after season. So she ulti- 
mately, and desperately, sought to “enlarge 
the circle of her attractions,” by extending the 
voice upward. She then did as some recent 
contraltos have done; she attempted to sing 
soprano parts. ‘The required high notes”, re- 
ports Chorley, “were forthcoming, but the en- 
tire texture of the voice was injured”. It be- 
came not a soprano, but a “spoiled contralto.’ 
Pisaroni’s case is of special significance be- 
cause, contrary to the contralto usage, she began 
her career as a soprano. A severe illness two 





years after her début seems to have changed 
the nature of her voice. The gifted soprano 
reappeared as a contralto, to become shortly 
the foremost contralto of her time. Pisaroni is 
described as extremely ugly. ‘But the anti- 
pathetic, almost revolting features of the great 
contralto”, says Chorley, “‘were forgotten as 
soon as she began to sing”. 

For that reason she confined herself in Lon- 
don to the representation of male characters, 
of which Rossini wrote several for contraltos 
or mezzo-sopranos. In fastidious Paris, how- 
ever, she assumed the principal female part in 
Rossini’s “L’Italiana in Algeri” with wonder- 
ful success. That fact has immediate interest 
for us today because that forgotten opera is 
being resuscitated at the Metropolitan this year 
for Gabriella Besanzoni. Marietta Brambilla 
had remarkable beauty as well as a lovely 
voice. 

The Garcia Sisters 


HE brilliant Garcia sisters (Maria Mali- 

bran and Pauline Viardot) must be in- 
cluded in any consideration of the contraltos 
of the great period, for though more properly 
mezzo-sopranos of extraordinary range, they 
excelled in many deep contralto réles and Viar- 
dot “created” Fides in “Le Prophete”. Mali- 
bran’s voice, according to authoritative writers, 
was not naturally of first rate quality; “it was 
a mezzo-soprano extended upward and down- 
ward weakest in the tones between F 
and F—a weakness audaciously and incom- 
parably disguised by the forms of execution, 
modification, and ornament which she selected. 
Her topmost and deepest notes were perpetually 
used in connected contrast On the 
stage her flights and sallies told with electric 
effect”. 

Malibran died in 1836, of the results of a 
fall from a horse, at the early age of eight and 
twenty. Her younger sister, Pauline Viardot, 
born in 1821, survived until 1910. Viardot, 
like Malibran, possessed a voice stretched be- 
yond its natural limits to a compass approach- 
ing three octaves. She could sing the deepest 
of contralto roles, like Orfeo and Arsace, or 
such soprano parts as Norma, Valentine, and 
even the soaring Amina in “La Sonnambula”. 
Her friendship with Tourguenieff is almost as 
well known as her voice. 

What were the parts these women sang? 
They were many, but the six that stand out as 
the great contralto parts of the period were 
surely Orfeo (in Gluck’s opera), the title rdle 
in Rossini’s “La Cenerentola” (Cinderella), 
Arsace in the same master’s ‘“Semiramide”, 
Leonora in “La Favorita”, Fides in “Le 
Prophéte”, and Azucena in “Il Trovatore”. 
Of course all of the women mentioned above 
did not sing all six of these parts (Grassini 
was dead before Azucena was even written). 

But Gabriella Besanzoni certainly can sing 
all of these roles. She is not to sing “La 
Cenerentola” or Arsace here this season, but 
the woman who is able to sing the equally 
florid rdle of Isabella in Rossini’s “L’Italiana 
in Algeri’”’ might well do “La Cenerentola” and 
Arsace in seasons to come. Orfeo, Fides and 
Azucena are all members of the official operatic 
household of the (Continued on page 108) 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau, by Quentin de 
La Tour. This is the portrait of Rous- 
seau which he preferred above all others 





Mlle. Clairon, one of the younger stars of the 
though 
in poverty 


an actress who, 


talents, died 


Comédie Frangaise; 
blessed with great 


Louis de Syivestre-le-Jeune, Director of the Royal 
Academy in Paris, and the drawing master for 
the French royal children at Versailles 


“An Unknown Woman.” This is sup- 
posed to be a portrait painted by La Tour, 
in Rheims, at Louis XV’s coronation 


La Tour’s portrait of himself, in his 
forty-ninth year; a few years after be- 
ginning his friendship with Mlle. Fel 


SCTE 


The 


Bailly of Breteuil, a portrait which, like 
nearly all of La Tour’s better known heads, was 
painted with a slight smile on the sitter’s lips 


The Recovery of La Tour’s Pastels from the Germans 


News that the Entire Collection Will Soon Be Back Again at St. Quentin 


HERE were, during the war, two ex- 
traordinary dramas having to do with the 
loss, and recovery, of collections of paint- 
ings. The first of the dramas was founded on 
the capture, by Russian Bolsheviks, of all the 
canvases in the matchless collection in the Her- 
mitage; the threat to destroy them utterly; the 
rumor that they had been so destroyed, and, 
finally, the restoration of most of them by the 
reddest of the radicals, to their ancient and fa- 
miliar places on the Hermitage walls. 
The second miraculous adventure had to do 


By CATHERINE D. GROTH 


with the collection of pastels by Quentin de 
La Tour which, since the days of Louis XV, 
have been deemed the greatest single group of 
pastels in the world, and which have always 
formed so proud a possession of the French 
town of St. Quentin. The fate of the La Tour 
pastels during the war is certainly worth noting 
a little more in detail. 

On August 28, 1914, four weeks after the 
beginning of the war, the Prefect of St. (Quen- 
tin, fearing the approach of the Germans, asked 
permission to transfer the pastels to Paris. 


While the School Board was deliberating as to 
the wisdom of this suggestion, the Germans en- 
tered the city and solved the question in a man- 
ner not wholly pleasant to the Prefect. For 
about twenty months—the Germans being 1n 
full possession of St. Quentin-——the pastels re- 
mained in the basement of the Hotel Lecuyer, 
and, if any important members of the German 
Army of Occupation wished to see them, sol- 
diers were ordered to show them, one by one. 
In 1916, however, the Germans decided to hang 
them in their original places on the walls. 
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Head of Father Emanuel, a Capucin 
monk. and for many years, Quentin de 
La Tour’s father confessor and friend 


Portrait of Marie Fel, the renowned and beauti- 
ful French opera singer, and the closest and most 
cherished of all of La Tour’s feminine friends 


Then, in the early part of 1917, the Germans 
had them all removed to Maubeuge, where a 
French custodian, M. Fernand Israel, remained 
on guard while the Germans transformed the 
shop of the Pauvre Diable in Maubeuge into an 
art gallery. The great La Tour exhibition was 
thereupon inaugurated by Marshal Hinden- 
burg, at the time of Pentacost, in 1917. 

Admission was free to the exhibition, and an 
average of about two thousand six hundred sol- 
diers, about one hundred and seventy civilians 
—both French and German—visited it each 
month, 

But, in October, 1918, the Germans began 
to show signs of nervousness; it was evidently 
their plan to ship the pastels to Belgium by 
canal boat. But time failed them. On No- 
vember 9th, the British troops entered Mau- 
beuge. The pastels, which had been hidden— 
a day or two before—in. the cellar, were 
brought out of their cache, and the exhibition 
of them at the Poor evil was again opened to 
the public, this time by the British troops. 


Marquis de Voyer d’Argenson, the Marshal of the 
camps and armies of Louis XV, and, for a while, 
Lieutenant-General in the Province of Alsace 





Vernezobre, a French painter and con- 
temporary of La Tour’s. He admired 
La Tour inordinately until his death 


In the meantime, Saint Quentin—their origi- 
nal abiding place—had been completely evacu- 
ated by the French, and, when General Debe- 
ney finally entered the city, in 1918, he found it 
a heap of ruins, so that, if the pastels had re- 
mained there, they would undoubtedly—to- 
gether with the whole Hotel Lecuyer—have 
been ground to dust. 

When the gallery of the Pauvre Diable 
finally closed its doors in 1919 the pastels were 
transferred to the Louvre, in Paris, where they 
have been shown with a success almost un- 
precedented in French picture exhibitions. 
The pastels are still at the Louvre, waiting to 
go back to a reconstructed home at St. Quentin, 
in the devastated regions. 

Quentin de La Tour has, better than any 
other artist, set before us the society of the 
eighteenth century. The value of his pastels, 
which, when offered at auction in 1807 brought 
bids varying from three to twenty-five francs 
apiece, has soared in a fabulous fashion; the 
other week La Tour’s portrait of the President 








The Maréchal de Saxe, victor of Fonte- 
noy, hero of many adventures of love 
and war, and ancestor of George Sand 
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Madame de Pompadour, a sketch which La Tour 
never finished, as he was annoyed by her refusal to 
sit alone with him uninterruptedly in his studio 


des Rieux, one of his masterpieces it is true, 
was sold to a European art collector for the 
sum of one million, six hundred thousand 
francs. Such an amount has never before been 
paid for a pastel. 

Both Fragonard and Watteau have rendered 
the grace, the joy of life and the delicate sensu- 
ality of the eighteenth century, but La Tour 
has shown us the people themselves; those who 
helped to set their stamp on the period. Beau- 
tiful women—dqueens or favorites—vied with 
one another to pose for him, and rulers, princes, 
and philosophers—all passed through: his fa- 
mous studio. La Tour incarnated, personally, 
the spirit of his time and he instinctively chose 
as models the types who personified the ele- 
ments of the society in which he lived. For 
this reason, a visit to a collection of La Tour 
pastels is like a glimpse into an elegant 
eighteenth century salon. 

La Tour had unusual opportunity to study 
the leading personalities of his day, for he ar- 
rived early to fame (Continued on page 98) 
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Louis W. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern R. R. and son of the late James 
J. Hill, makes the best of winter in the 
Northwest by throwing on an extra ulster 
or two, and going right out into the 
Nevsky Prospekt of St. Paul, Minnesota 
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There is nothing like a nice dive from 
the top of a mountain to set a man up 
for the day. Duke P. Kahanamoku, the 
Hawaiian nobleman-swimmer, is here 
seen volplaning down to dinner 
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Gilbert K. Chesterton begins in this 

issue a series of articles on modern 

problems which the world has got to 

face if it wants to be any kind of world 

at all. The dog seems to have one or 
two problems of his own 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Admiral Earl Beatty, who has recently 
been elevated to the peerage, takes a 
day off once in a while and lays down 
a barrage in the direction of some grouse 


Some Less Familiar Aspects of Our More Familiar Figures 
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An English Appreciation of “The Follies” 


Reactions of an American Institution on The Author of “Abraham Lincoln” 


have an intelligent theatre you must be 

able to depend on a reasonable supply of 
plays that are at once potboilers and master- 
pieces. To resolve the proposition into its ele- 
ments, we find, truly enough, that in the com- 
mon run of things we have on the one hand 
masterpieces that, not reckoning with the prob- 
lem of an audience, have no theatre at all; and, 
on the other hand, potboilers that, reckoning 
nothing but the problem of an audience, have 
a disgracefully unintelligent theatre; occasion- 
ally from a fusion of the two things an intelli- 
gent theatre does emerge. 

The dramatist who merely wants to please an 
audience, having no imagination of his own to 
satisfy, is a parasite with nothing but dollars 
to his credit, while the dramatist who speaks 
to nobody has, properly enough, not even the 
dollars. ‘The only kind of work that is really 
worth while in the theatre comes when an artist 
with personal vision can so shape his delight 
that it can be recaptured by the average run of 
his fellows, who find their own experience, 
gay or tragic, enriched by contact with his 
vitality. Then is created a potboiler that is a 
masterpiece. Shakespeare was the greatest ex- 
pert of all in this manner. 

The composite mind that produced the 
“Ziegfeld Follies’—which I saw the other 
evening—is a master dramatist with a superb 
gift for potboiling. Mr. Ziegfolly, if I may 
name him so, has a vivid and personal zest of 
grace and wit and fooling. It is clear that he 
immensely enjoyed making this drama of pat- 


Bitwean SHAW recently said that to 
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GEISLER ANDO ANOREWS 


DOLORES 
An English girl who was imported to America 
by Lucile as a model for her New York 


atelier. The discerning Mr. Ziegfeld decided 

that Dolores was too beautiful to be anywhere 

but in the “Midnight Frolic’—and those who 

have seen her in the recent productions there 
are at one with Mr. Ziegfeld 


tern and vernacular, and it is as clear that he 
can please a great miscellaneous audience. 


Here I saw for the first time what I have al- 
ways felt the revue might be. And when we 
get it, we have some smear of cant in our minds 
if we pretend we don’t like it. It is the sham 
intellectual drama that presumes to be serious 
—without a glimmering of what seriousness 
really is—that debases the theatre, not this 
wholly sincere kind of gaiety. I cannot do 
with solemn chatter about love on the stage 
that is but salaciousness trying to keep cem- 
pany with its betters, but I adore a spectacle 
like this of pretty women who know how to 
move, even though they sometimes imperil illu- 
sions when they speak. I am bored when the 
so-called comic type is thrust into a play to re- 
lieve one tedium with another, but my wife and 
I laugh above the decorum of an American 
audience (that’s a genial retort from England) 
when Mr. Eddie Cantor and Mr. George 
LeMaire and Mr. Bert Williams and Mr. 
Johnny Dooley and Miss Ray Dooley are being 
funny, because they have fun in their imagina- 
tions. I am unmoved by the leading young 
lady who is merely said by her author to be 
graceful and beautiful, but when Miss Marilyn 
Miller dances, grace and beauty are alive be- 
foréme. And I see right through the stage me- 
chanics that pass for good construction in the 
work of the fashionable playmongers who know 
as much about form as an automatic stamping 
machine, but I am inspirited by the genuinely 
organic pattern that informs the work of Mr. 
Ziegfolly. He makes holiday with a fine air, 
and brings truth to his jesture, and I beg leave 
to lift my hat to him. 


My Autobiography 


Variety Should be the Spice of Any Author’s Life when Written for his Publisher’s Notice 


FEW years ago I published a book. That 
is to say, I wrote the thing, and my agent 
induced a publisher to accept it, and the 
publisher tried to induce the public to buy it. 
We had quite a fair success; we sold a good 
seven copies. However, it is generally agreed 
among actuaries and others that we might have 
had a really big success, we might have sold 
nine or even ten, copies, but for an unfortunate 
occurrence. I shall explain what happened. 
At about the time that the book was accepted 
I wrote a story which appeared in an American 
Magazine. I had never written in an Ameri- 
can magazine before, and though my name is 
of course a household word in the uninhabited 
parts of China, it was felt that I needed a spe- 
cial introduction to the people of New York. 
My agent suggested, therefore, that I should 
Write a short life of myself—two or three hun- 
dred words, say—explaining who the dickens 
I was, in order that the editor might print this 
alongside my story, as a sort of explanation 
why he did it. “This is the fellow,” the editor 
Was to be assumed as saying. ‘I thought we 
ought to give him a chance.” 
Naturally, when I sat down to write my life 
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I began to wish that I had lived a better one. 
But it was then too late; the copy had to be 
in by Friday. I told them where and when I 
was born, where I was educated (when I say 
“educated,” you know what I mean), and what 
made me first begin to write. I described my 
marriage, my permanent address and the regi- 
ment to which I had attached myself for the 
war. I mentioned my travel-book, “Half an 
Hour in the Malay Archipelago,” and my de- 
tective-story, ‘The Crimson Cough.” I wrote 
three hundred words all about myself—a fasci- 
nating subject—and sent them to my agent, 
and he wrote back to thank me, and said that 
he supposed it would have to do. But he 
seemed to be a little disappointed. 

A week went by, and then I heard from my 
agent again. My book would be coming out 
soon, my first book in America. Widely quoted 
as I was on the desert islands of the Pacific, I 
was not (he opined) a very familiar person- 
ality to the library-subscribers of New York. 
‘The publisher suggested therefore that I should 
write a short life of myself—two or three hun- 
dred words, say—explaining who the devil I 
was, in order that he might circulate it in 


advance as a warning of what was coming. 

So I sat down to write my life. It was 
rather a bore doing it again, and I wished that 
I had kept a copy of what I had written the 
week before. However, it was no good worry- 
ing about that now. Selecting a clean piece 
of paper, and dipping my pen in the ink, I told 
them where and when I was born, when I was 
educated and what made me first begin to write. 
I described my marriage, my home, my military 
experiences. I mentioned my detective-story, 
‘The Crimson Cough,” and my travel-book, 
“Half an Hour in the Malay Archipelago.” I 
wrote three hundred words all about myself—a 
subject still fascinating, although some glamour 
had worn off—and I sent them to my agent. 

The next morning he called me up on the 
telephone. He was very much upset. 

“I say, really!” he expostulated. 
won’t do at all.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“My dear fellow,” he said, reproachfully, 
“this is the same life as the other one.” 

* ** * 

He thinks that, but for this, we might have 

sold nine, or even ten, copies of the book. 


“This 
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Lola Fisher—In Another Clare Kummer Comedy 


“Roxy”, the New and Unpunctuated Successor to “Good Gracious, Annabelle” and “Be Calm, Camilla” 
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Imaginary Obituaries:—E. S$. Martin 


Why Not Estimate Our Writers and Philosophers While They Are Still Alive? 


America who would leave a more wide- 

ly spread personal sorrow behind him 
than E. S. Martin, the chief editorial writer 
on Life for upward of twenty-five years, and 
the author of half a dozen books of essays and 
commentaries.. He was a veteran journalist, 
and had always the art—particularly in the 
pages of Life—of making friends of his read- 
ers, and sharing with mankind the religion 
that shone through him. He was handsome; 
and you could somehow feel this in his writ- 
ings. He possessed a certain natural power; 
and you could see it in his face. During thirty 
or forty years he radiated from within his 
deafness, which was the tower of his isolation, 
and yet became also the lens about his light, 
the concentrator of his character. 

Martin belonged to'the old school of Ameri- 
can journalists who were sages, counsellors 
and shepherds of the people. The race was 
born when the Newspaper came into existence 
in the eighteenth century and when the village 
schoolmasters and town wisemen became edi- 
tors. Ben Franklin is the common ancestor 
of all of these household oracles, who grew 
up with the country and gave the moral tone 
to its best newspapers for a hundred years. 
The most famous and powerful of the race 
was Horace Greeley, who flourished at a time 
when their influence was at its height and 
while they were still to be found enthroned 
in the editorial offices of our great daily news- 
papers. 

The American people still has its sages and 
oracles, hundreds of them, though they are 
not often found in the offices of great news- 
papers, but rather in the quiet sanctums of 
more thoughtful publications. There is to- 
day no room for a shepherd in a really busy 
editorial office, and this condition was well 
shown by the life of E. S. Martin, who had 
to move his desk and carry his crook across 
the street many times during his life,—though 
he always managed to keep his flock together 
through it all. 


Hamer a man could have passed on in 


The Eternal Farmer 


ARTIN was a whimsical sage who came 

to town from the center of New York 
State and remained always the countryman. 
He used the quaint speech of his youth as a 
literary vehicle, and though he had been to 
schools and colleges (somebody said to Har- 
vard) ; though he passed his life in Metropoli- 
tan newspaper offices and in writing about 
current events, he never lost his gentle aloof- 
hess,—a sort of wondering, benevolent, homely 
manner of approach to any subject he might be 
treating. 

He never approached any subject very close- 
ly, but sipped and flitted, doubted, guessed and 
smiled. He acquired an immense popularity, 
due to the fact that he really was the eternal 
farmer that lives in every true American. He 
typified not only the natural goodness, the 
Native piety, the mild social warmth that clothes 
our continent, but also our intellectual inertia, 
our inability to think hard and long upon a 
single subject, our dread of any clear-cut vis- 
lon-of-evil, our fear of hurting the feelings of 
others, our willingness to wind up any discus- 
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sion—no matter what the subject may be—with 
some soothing non-conclusion. 

From one point of view Martin was a men- 
ace to Society; because, while he lived and 
yrote in an epoch when it was everybody’s 
duty to wake up, his function was apparently 
that of a narcotic. 

We are beginning to feel the prick of con- 
science and intellect about such matters as 
political reform, education and the responsi- 
bility of the individual, when, amid the mild 
ferment of the times Martin became the prophet 
of our great national characteristic—Modera- 
tion. 


The Ready Optimist 


ie is hard to say just what is at the bottom of 
that easy-going American tolerance which 
is the enemy of righteous indignation. The 
first backwoodsmen of North America proba- 
bly originated the ready optimism which has 
become ingrained in the American mind and 
is identified with our race. 

The thing itself bears a profound relation to 
the truths of religion, and you can hardly at- 
tack or expose it without seeming to be cynical. 
If you admit that God is good, God’s goodness 
is immediately cited by your Ready Optimist as 
proof that no one need get excited. He will 
maintain that everything is, ultimately speak- 
ing, all right, and especially that everyone is 
all right,—good enough, clever enough, edu- 
cated enough, courageous enough, well enough 
trained, and well enough equipped and featured 
in every way. 

Now the slumbering, ignorant, lazy persons 
among us who began, during the last quarter 
of a century, to see glimpses of new ideas, to 
groan and labor here and there with a new 
thought or impulse, were always being told 
by their village sages not to worry too hard; 
it would all come out right in the end; there 
was a little of good and a little of bad every- 
where; and life was puzzling. To be sure, 
mowing-machines would rust if you left them 
in the open air, but perhaps they’d rust any- 
how. A little reading and writing is good, 
but farmers don’t need much. You can spell 
*most anyway that comes easiest to you, just so 
long as you make it clear that your heart’s in 
the right place. 


American Moderation 


ODERATION is no doubt often a virtue, 

as for instance, where revenge is in ques- 
tion, or bad passions are aroused. Modera- 
tion in language is generally commendable. 
But the American thinks it wrong to be more 
than moderately clearheaded, more than mod- 
erately in the right about anything. He dis- 
trusts righteous indignation because righteous 
indignation savors of the absolute. It planks 
down an assertion or a comment without a 
“perhaps,” or a “let us hope,” or an “all’s 
well.” This, to the American, seems to smack 
of impiety. 

The greatest boon the war brought us was 
the carnival of indignation that came with it. 
This rage humanized us. Our slow entry into 
the war was due to our deep ancestral belief 
that moderation is the cure for all things. This 
belief still haunts us. We are enthusiastically 


moderate where hard thinking is concerned; 
because, as history shows, hard thinking and 
animosity go together. Even clear thought is 
inextricably mixed up with animosity; and 
every temperament has to make its choice be- 
tween the two. 


The Short Cut to Brotherly Love 


i iong is part of Christ’s teaching which 
the American people have seldom accepted. 
The teaching bites too keenly. It draws blood; 
it sheds blood. We are ready to worship God 
with all our heart but not with all our mind. 
The tolerance that comes in the wake of a 
big, righteous outburst does a man good and 
has cost him something; but easy tolerance is 
the enemy to moral sense, it avoids conflict, 
it seeks brotherly love by a short cut, and it 
represents unfaith because it dares not trust 
the mind. 

It was Martin’s function to pour oil upon 
the wavelets of a very still pond, and to shelter 
the sensibilities of a very protected people. I 
suppose that if you should take all of his es- 
says on all subjects during the last thirty years 
—and they would be as voluminous as the 
writings of Voltaire—you would find that in 
all that mighty pile of manuscript he had never 
struck an uncompromisingly clear note about 
anything. 

And yet, as his mind moved along across 
contemporary history, it reflected a certain self- 
less beauty, always the same, ever unaffected 
by events. It was this element, so clearly pre- 
dominating in his writings that gave Martin 
his power. 

There is a force that strikes through any 
man’s work and writes his character into every 
seventh word, no matter what the subject may 
be, no matter what the victim is trying to say 
about it. We read these codes easily in the 
common case, i.e., where a man is uttering true, 
lofty thoughts while the imp of his own soul 
peeps through them and grins at us. 

But in Martin’s case the process is reversed. 
His writings are full of feeble commonplaces, 
and yet through them all the nobility of the 
man confronts us. 


Martin and America 


HE idealism of America, her right-mind- 

edness and pure-heartedness spoke in him; 
not in the trumpet tones which those qualities 
are supposed to employ, but in the half- 
thoughts and ponderings of proverbial phil- 
osophy. 

His compass swings aimlessly about, and 
he doesn’t know where the North is; yet you 
feel that this is because the dial-plate of his 
education is loose: his education is a jumble. 
The plate lurches from N. E. to S. W.; but 
the needle itself is really pointing North. 

That is somewhat the way the world at large 
feels about the United States. We are thought 
to be right-minded, but we are regarded as be- 
ing neither highly educated nor coherent; we 
do not “talk after the wisest.” 

Yet I must say that if our integrity of spirit 
shall prove to be as great as was Martin’s, 
I am content to await the jostling of world- 
events which will sooner or later clamp our 
dial into place. 
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The “Spirit” Theory in Portrait Painting 


THE versatile and gifted Polish painter, Gustave Gwozdecki, is 
now making a visit to New York, where he has met with no 
little success in various branches of art. Perhaps the most singu- 
lar and interesting of his artistic theories is his persistent attempt 
to work only, in his “life” and portrait studies, for what he calls 
the spirit of the sitter. All non-essentials should be eliminated— 
ears, nostrils, feet, eyes even, if they in the least interfere with 
the flow, rhythm, or spirit of the person interpreted. To Mr. 
Gwozdecki, the main thing is to strip life, nature, and human 
spirit. These are the main essentials, he would have us be- 
Sx lieve, for which the modern interpretative artist should strive. 





“Spirit” Portraits, by a Polish Artist 


Gustave Gwozdecki Believes in Eliminating the Non-Essentials in Portraiture 
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M. André Tardieu was at the 
head of the French High Com- 
mission in the United States, 
during the war. He was re- 
turned to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in November and is now 
Minister of Reconstruction 


Henry White, formerly United States 

Ambassador to Rome, was one of ‘the 

five American representatives at the 
Versailles conference 





This bust of Marshal Ferdinand Foch, Commander in Chiet 
of the Allied Forces, was modelled while the Peace Con- 
ference was in session at Versailles 
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To Eleutherios Venizelos is 
largely due the credit for hold- 
ing the Greeks to the side of 
the Allies against the influence 
of their pro-German King. Mr. 
Venizelos is at present the 
Prime Minister of Greece 





Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, 

ranked second only to President Wilson 

among the American representatives at 
the Peace Conference 


General John J. Pershing, Ameri- 

can Commander in Chief, posed 

for this bust just before his re-. 
turn to the United States 


A Group of War Busts by Jo Davidson 


Paris, always ready to acclaim good art, from whatever quarter it may 

hail, has given its unreserved approval of the sculptured portraits by 
Jo Davidson, the New York sculptor. Indeed, the recent exhibition of Mr. 
Davidson's spirited and lifelike heads, on the Rue Caumartin, met with so 


enthusiastic a public response that an American showing of them is soon 
to be given in New York. Besides the busts shown here, Mr. Davidson 
finished many more during his eighteen months in France. He is now in 
London, where he will execute portraits of British generals and statesmen 
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The Dance by 


the Fountain 


Study by Arnold Genthe, 
of an Outdoor Pageant. 
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Who’s Who In the Audience 


A Classified List of Those Present at the Local Theatres 


at mid-week matinées; always attend in 

groups of two or more. Average weight 
163 pounds; wear the style of hats exploited in 
the drawings of W. E. Hill, and, as if in con- 
stant dread of thieves, chain their eyeglasses 
firmly to their right ears. Invariably are seat- 
ed in the middle of a row, and feel it their 
duty to their families to go out, at every in- 
termission, and telephone home to see if the 
groceries have come yet. Never fail to find, 
after working their way out to the aisle, that 
the purse has been left in the seat, necessitat- 
ing a return trip and a fresh start. Are in- 
stantaneously seized with a feverish thirst 
upon catching sight of any usher bearing 
water, and organize their neighbors into a 
volunteer fire brigade, to pass sodden paper 
cups of water from hand to hand down the 
row to them. ‘They burst into prompt and 
lavish tears if any one on the stage mentions 
mother love, separation, eviction from the old 
homestead, orphanhood, lack of funds, pro- 
spective motherhood, or renunciation of love; 
their voices lead the community chorus of 
“Ah’s” when litle children are introduced into 
the action of the drama. They stand for all 
that is clean and fine on our stage. Their 
proudest memory, and most frequently related 
anecdote, is of how they rose and swept from 
the theatre, during a performance of “Too 
Many Husbands,” when they discovered what 
kind of a play it was; they say that there may 


Tem A:—Females only. Chiefly found 


.possibly be some excuse for that sort of thing 


if it’s clever, but—They consider ‘Daddies” 
the greatest achievement that the American 
stage has known during the past decade. 


The Male of the Species 


YPE B:—Males. Invariably are present 

on gift tickets; have close friends in the 
publicity department of every manager’s office 
in'the city. Carry yellow chamois gloves, and 
wear duo-toned shoes and green hats bright- 
ened with clusters of small feathers, which 
they keep on their heads until they are well 
settled in their seats; indulge their caprices 
in elfin whimsicalities of belts, lapels, pock- 
ets and buttons. Have a vast fund of personal 
anecdotes concerning the pasts, presents, and 
possibilities of all the women members of the 
cast, which they repeat to each other during 
the performance, using the left corner of the 
mouth only, in speaking, and prefacing the 
more startling histoires with a discreet “This 
is between you and I and the lamp-post.” 
They employ only the present tense, and third 
person, singular, form of any verb they have 
occasion to use—examples: “‘I says,” ‘I goes,” 
“he don’t,” etc. Divide all productions into 
two categories, “Rotten” or “Classy.” Con- 
sider the truly great dramas those at which the 
audience is permitted to smoke. 

Type C:—Found only at the more lofty and 
less successful theatrical enterprises. The 
males swathe themselves in double-tiered 
cloaks, and wear lavishly be-ribboned pince- 
nez. The more daring cultivate short pointed 
beards, which they stroke tenderly. The 
females of the type are tall and indistinct of 
figure, and have an expression as of a great 
yearning; their hair looks as if they had ar- 
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ranged it while standing in a strong draught. 


All members of this species call the actors. 


and actresses by their last names only, in 
speaking of them. They always have seen the 
production abroad, and are almost invariably 
agreed that it is merely a burlesque, as pre- 
sented here. If, however, they are moved to 
applause, they give it generously, raising their 
hands high and crying “Brava” in deep tones. 


The Double-Entendre Hounds 


be sci D:—Met with everywhere. At 
least twelve representatives in every audi- 
ence. Large, blonde, over-nourished women, 
wearing transparent blouses which reveal an 
amazing expanse of pink, enhanced by an as- 
sortment of ribbons and lace. Have an ab- 
normally developed sense of dirt; are able to 
discern a double meaning in lines that even 
the author himself intended to have but a 
single one. Consider Cosmo Hamilton the 
greatest playwright the world has ever known. 
Nudge each other viciously at any speech 
which may by any possibility be construed as 
risqué,—as if to italicize the questionable 
phrase; at the conclusion of any of the current 
bedroom farces, they emerge from the theatre 
badly bruised. Scream with enjoyment when 
any reference is made, in the play, to bath- 
tubs, beds, or pajamas, and consider the words 
“bride” and “groom” the most laughable in 
the language. Have their own code of what 
is humorous on the stage, and rigidly live up 
to it; no matter what the drama in which he 
may appear, they believe that an Irishman, a 
Negro, an idiot, a drunkard, a drug addict, a 
coward, or a policeman must be a comic char- 
acter, and never fail to greet his every utter- 
ance with gusts of appreciative laughter, ac- 
cordingly. 

Type E:—Found at the lighter, more joyous 
exhibits. Self-made males, who tirelessly re- 
late every step in the progress of manufacture. 
Still a shade self-conscious about wearing 
made-to-order clothes, but strive to carry 
things off by festooning heavy gold chains 
across their waistcoats, proclaiming their 
status as successful men of affairs. Speak in 
loud, far-carrying tones of the price they paid 
for their tickets; enlarge upon how they told 
Tyson that they wanted the best seats in the 
house, no matter what the cost. Declare that 
they go to the theatre to be amused, and have 
no use for any of your highbrow stuff. Think 
no production which they have been a witness 
to of late seasons can compare with “The Man 
From Home,” as a serious play; say that there 
was a show which didn’t insult a man’s intelli- 
gence. 


The Restless Ones 


YPE F:—Encountered in every playhouse 

in the union. Small, wistful, neutral-tinted 
people of both sexes, always encumbered with 
umbrellas and rubbers. Dislike to cause the 
usher the trouble of showing them to their 
seats, so patiently find the way themselves. 
Always figure out that theirs are the two seats 
in the middle of row E. Are later dispossessed 
by the rightful owners, and, helping each other 
bear the burdens of umbrellas, coats, hats, and 
rubbers, apologetically plod their way back, 


against the tide of incoming seat-seekers, to 
row R, where they belong. If, by some mir- 
acle, they find their way to the right seats, it 
will later develop that they are in the wrong 
theatre. 


Young America 


alee G:—Young males. Found at all 
bright, snappy, typically American come- 
dies, particularly the dramatizations of Satur- 
day Evening Post stories about the young man 
who makes a fortune out of nothing. Wear a 
remarkably complete assortment of pencils and 
fountain pens clamped to their vests, and carry 
booklets on ‘“How to Make People Like You” 
in their coat pockets. Spend the intermissions 
in adding up columns of mysterious figures, 
which they have written on the margin of their 
programs. 

Type H:—Spectacled, unpowdered females, 
weary from their conscientious day’s work 
in museums or public libraries. Say they like 
to see only those plays which give them some 
noble thought to take home with them. En- 
countered at the dramas of Maeterlinck and 
Charles Rann Kennedy, also at Shakespearian 
productions. At the latter, they bring small 
copies of the work, and earnestly strive to 
follow the spoken lines, but are always sev- 
eral speeches behind. Even though they may 
be seated in the first row, they bring opera 
glasses, and pass them constantly back and 
forth, with much altruistic argument about 
whose turn it is to use them. When the play 
is ended, they dart home to their vestal 
boudoirs through the night, sick with the fear 
of being accosted by some jovial stranger. Up 
to the present writing, the fear has never been 
realized. 

Type I:—Young females, always in pairs. 
Are accompanied by large boxes of chocolates. 
One of them has always seen what she refers 
to as a moving pitcher, the night before, which 
was almost an exact replica in plot of the play 
at which they are present. She audibly com- 
pares the play with the film, all during the 
evening, and relates, with miraculous fidelity 
of detail, every episode of the twenty-seven reel 
picture, to her absorbed companion. Both 
agree, at the final curtain, that as regards act- 
ing, production, and atmosphere, the movie 
was a far greater artistic achievement than 
the play. 


Theatre Parties 


YPE J to Z, inclusive:—Theatre parties, 

composed of both sexes. Never arrive before 
9:37. Do not know what the play is until 
they look at their programs, and are not sure 
then. Having lost the first part of the action, 
amuse themselves by guessing what has hap- 
pened. Lose interest in this after a time, and 
devote themselves to chat and banter, on topics 
of somewhat too local interest to be really ab- 
sorbing to any stranger sitting near them; they 
are forced almost to shout to each other, owing 
to the noise made by the people on the stage. 
Are always going on to a dance, and leave the 
theatre at quarter to eleven in a burst of 
light-hearted laughter and innocent jest, fol- 
lowed by the hearty good wishes of the rest of 
the audience. 
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A group of characters from the 
play specially posed in the gar- 
dens of ‘The Admiral House,” jn 
Hampstead—a 17th century Eng. 
lish country house which forms a 
particularly artistic background 





The gallant Beaucaire is 

treacherously wounded. Left 

to right: Molyneux (Mr. 

John. Clarke); Beaucaire (Mr. 

Marion Green); Francois (M. 
Yvan Servais) 


HE career of Booth Tark- 

ington’s novel, ‘“Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,” has been 
brilliant’ and varied. First 
it became a comedy—pro- 
duced with great success by 
the late Lewis Waller—and 
then a romantic opera, with 
an altogether delightful 
score by Andre Messager. 
The musical adaptation was 
made at the instigation of 
the young American man- 
ager, Gilbert Miller, the 
production being sponsored 
by him in London. It was 
a daring enterprise in a sea- 
son characterized by a mad 
passion for jazz and the 
frothiest of frothy revues— 
but Mr. Miller’s judgment 
was more than vindicated 
by the sincerity of the ac- 
claim with which “Monsieur 
Beaucaire” was greeted. 


Scenes from André Messager’s Opera, 

















for the charming costumes 


AFTER a long and estra- 
ordinarily successful run 
at the Prince’s and, later, the 
Palace Theatre in London, 
the production of “Monsieur 
Beaucaire” has been trans- 
planted to New York. The 
original company of prin- 
cipals and ensemble remains 
intact, except in the case of 
Maggie Teyte whose rile 
(that of Lady Mary Car- 
lisle) is played in America 
by Miss Blanche Tomlin. 
The title réle is again sung 
by a young American, Mr. 
Marion Green, the remain- 
der of the cast being largely 
composed of English actors 
and actresses. The libretto, 
which conforms closely to 
the lines of the original 
story and play, is by 
Frederick Lonsdale, with 
lyrics by Adrian Ross. 


“Monsieur Beaucaire” 


Which has been Transplanted to New York by Gilbert Miller after a Successful Season in London 


Photographed for this Magazine by Miss COMPTON COLLIER, London 
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Mes Sensationels Souvenirs D’Amérique 


Comment, en 1919, je Fis la Connaissance de Christophe Colomb 


Chapitre Ier 


VANT de relater mes impressions d’Amér- 
ique, il est, je crois, utile de vous faire 
connaitre les circonstances extraordi- 
naires qui me fournirent l’occasion imprévue 
de visiter le Nouveau-Monde. 

Si je n’avais réellement vécu les étranges 
evénements qui vont suivre, et si je lisais le 
recit de mes aventures sous une autre signa- 
ture que la mienne, je serais tenté de croire 
que ces relations de voyages sont l’oeuvre d’un 
humoriste. 

Il n’en est rien cependant, et j’écris sans 
broderies le compte-rendu exact de mon départ 
involontaire pour l’Amérique. 

Ceci dit, je commence. 

En Mai, 1919, au cours d’un voyage en 
Espagne, je visitais le port de Cadix, lorsqu’un 
spectacle imprévu attira mon attention. Le 
long du quai étaient amarrés quatre étranges 
batiments a voiles dont la construction semblait 
remonter a la plus haute antiquité. 


URPRIS, je me demandais ce que faisaient 

la ces pittoresques vaisseaux, lorsqu’une 
voix dont le timbre ne m’était pas inconnu, 
vint me tirer de mes réflexions: 

—"Vous admirez les caravelles de Chris- 
tophe Colomb, mon cher Cami?” 

Je me retournai et je reconnus homme qui 
me parlait. C’était Jacques Félure, un vieux 
camarade de Paris, metteur en scéne d’une 
grande compagnie cinématographique fran- 
caise. 

—‘Quelle heureuse recontre!” m/écriai-je 
en lui serrant les mains; que faites-vous a 
Cadix, mon cher?” 

—‘“Je suis en train de tourner un grand 
film historique pour le compte de ma com- 
pagnie. Je suis a Cadix avec tous mes ar- 
tistes pour mettre en scene un grandiose scen- 
ario intitulé: ‘Christophe Colomb’ ou ‘La 
Découverte de V Amérique.’ ” 

—‘Vous tournez un film sur Christophe 
Colomb’ Je comprends maintenant la prés- 
ense de ces antiques vaisseaux dans le port de 
Cadix! Ce sont les légendaires caravelles sur 
lesquelles Christophe Colomb partit 4 la décou- 
verte du Nouveau-Monde.” 

—“Oui, mon cher Cami, j’ai fait construire 
ces caravelles sur le modeéle des véritables. 
Ce sera un film sensationnel! Justement nous 
‘tournons’ cet aprés-midi la grande scéne du 
départ de Colomb. Si cela vous intéresse, 
vous serez le bienvenu . . .”’ ajouta aimable- 
ment le metteur en scene .. . 

—J’accepte avec plaisir! A quelle heure 
le départ de Christophe Colomb?” 

—‘A quatorze heures. ‘Trouvez-vous sur 
les quais.” 

Le metteur en scéne prit congé de moi et 
séloigna. A quatorze heures, fidéle au ren- 
dez-vous, je me rendis sur les quais. 

Georges Félure arrivait au méme instant 
Suivi de ses opérateurs et des artistes costumés 
et grimés. 

—‘Permettez-moi de vous présenter Chris- 
tophe Colomb,” me dit en riant le metteur en 
scene, 

_D’un geste plein de noblesse, l’acteur au 
visage majestueux qui personnifiait Villustre 
Navigateur me serra la main. 


>? 


Par CAMI 





La Petite Amie 


PAUL GERALDY 


y | ‘U demandes, mon cher amour, 
pourquoi le soir, quand je m’en 
vais, 


J’ai le coeur gros et les yeux lourds... 
C’est si triste... Si tu savais! 


Je retrouve, quand je te quitte, 
ivre encore de ta douceur, 

et des choses que tu m’as dites, 
mes parents qui parlent, s’agitent, 
et remuent autour de mon coeur. 


Je n’ai plus envie a présent 

de leur parler, de leur sourire. 

Ce n’est pas ma faute . . . Je sens 
que je n’ai plus rien a leur dire. 


Leur petite est la-bas, tu sais, 

dans cette chambre ot tu m’as prise. 
Le soir, leurs baisers me dégrisent 
de l’ivresse de tes baisers. . . . 


Ainsi moi, ce morceau d’eux-mémes, 
Je suis a toi: Tu las voulu! 

Mon ami, depuis que je t’aime, 

ceux qui m’aiment ne comptent plus. 


Ma mére a chaque instant m’appelle. 
Sa voix me dérange de toi. 

i saa . 
Je viens. Je dis “Voila, c’est moi... 
Mais j’ai comme un peu pitié d’elle. 


” 


Pitié de ces yeux ignorants 

qui ne voient pas, de ces mains pales, 
de cette bouche, de ce chale .. . 
Ah! comme ils sont vieux, mes parents! 


Elle ignore qu’il ne lui reste 

qu'une enfant sans ame et sans voix. 
Nous sommes 1a, comme autrefois, 

a faire de pauvres vieux gestes. 


Rien encore n’est dérangé 

des propos ni des attitudes. 

Les coeurs prennent des habitudes: 
on ne voit pas qu’ils ont changé. 


Nous vivons comme a l’ordinaire. 
Nous travaillons, et nous cousons... 
Mais dans la maison de ma mére, 

je ne suis plus dans ma maison. 











OUS montames sur la premiere caravelle, 

suivis de Christophe Colomb et d’une 
partie des artistes costumés en matelots. 
Les autres “figurants-marins” prirent place a 
bord des trois autres caravelles qui devaient 
servir d’escorte a Christophe Colomb. 

A peine avions-nous posé les pieds sur le 
pont de la caravelle que Christophe Colomb 
changea de couleur: 
hate d’en avoir fini avec cette 
sacrée scéne des ‘caravelles!’ me dit-il d’un 
air soucieux. Ca ne bouge pourtant pas beau- 


mais rien de me _ savoir 


—‘f’al 


coup, que sur un 
bateau, ca me chavire tout lintérieur! Sur 
terre, je vous jouerai Christophe Colomb 


” 


comme pas un! mais sur mer . 


—‘On ne peut pourtant pas ‘tourner’ 
Christophe Colomb en supprimant les scénes 
qui se passent sur l’océan;” répliqua ironi- 
quement le metteur en scéne. 

—‘“En tout cas, dépéchons-nous, j’ai déja 
l’estomac tout barbouillé!” grogna Christophe 
Colomb. 

L’opérateur fit rapidement la mise au point 
de l’appareil, et la scene représentant Chris- 
tophe Colomb donnant le signal du départ a 
son équipage fut tournée sans incidents. 

—‘A présent,” me dit Georges Félure, 
“nous allons ‘tourner’ la scéne des ‘caravelles 
quittant les cotes d’Espagne.’” Je descends 
sur le quai avec les opérateurs pour prendre la 
vue d’ensemble de la flottille de Colomb sortant 
du port. Vous pouvez rester sur la caravelle, 
mon cher Cami, cela vous fera faire une petite 
promenade. Vous n’avez rien a craindre. 
Un excellent pilote est au gouvernail. Les 
caravelles vont simplement faire un mille en 
mer pour donner l’illusion du départ, et revi- 
endront au port des que la scéne sera ciné- 
matographiée. Restez donc, cher ami!” 

Faire une promenade en caravelle a notre 
époque était une chose assez originale pour 
me tenter. Je restai donc sur le bateau de 
Christophe Colomb, et Georges Félure descen- 
dit sur le quai, ot les opérateurs installaient 
déja leurs appareils. 

—Ah!_ ca va étre gai, maintenant, avec le 
roulis!’? murmura Christophe Colomb en voy- 
ant que l’on s’apprétait a lever l’ancre. 


EPUIS quelques minutes le pilote, l’oeil 
fixé sur Vhorizon froncait les sourcils 
dun air inquiet. 

—‘Hatez-vous de donner le signal du 
départ, monsieur!” cira-t-il au metteur en 
scene, ‘“‘hatez-vous! car j’apercois 14 bas un 
certain nuage qui ne me dit rien qui vaille! 
A condition de ne pas perdre une minute de 
plus, nous serons juste revenus au port avant 
Vorage!”’ 

Le vent soufflait déja fortement dans les 
voiles des caravelles. 

Le metteur en scene donna le signal du dé- 
part et les quatre batiments, celui de Christophe 
Colomb en téte, quittérent lentement le port. 

Debout sur le pont de la caravelle, face aux 
appareils cinématographiques de quai, Chris- 
tophe Colomb saluait d’un noble geste d’adieu 
la terre d’Espagne qu’il quittait pour s’élancer 
a la conquéte d’un nouveau monde. 

Soudain, au moment le plus pathétique de 
son noble salut aux cotes d’Espagne, l’infor- 
tuné Christophe Colomb devint bléme, et, se 
penchant sur le bastingage, ajouta bien, malgré 
lui, 4 la majestueuse scéne du départ, une 
mimique que n’avait certainement pas prévue 
Vauteur du scénario. 

La-bas, sur le quai, Georges Félure, le met- 
teur en scéne, levait les bras au ciel d’un air 
désespéré. Toute la scéne était gachée. I] 
allait falloir recommencer, car il était impos- 
sible de présenter au public des cinémas un 
Christophe Colomb victime du mal de mer. 

Cramponné au bastingage Christophe Co- 
lomb ne cessait de se lamenter: 

“Quand on m’y reprendra a monter en ba- 
teau!”? balbutiait-il entre deux hoquets; 
“sacrs caravelles! (Continued on page 106) 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW LIFE 


Perhaps the sweetest time in a young girl’s life is 
that roseate moment when she gets her first divorce. 
Ik is a time that comes but once to a girl. When 
at last her final decree is her very own, she stands, 
in innocent wonder, on the threshold of a new life. 
What pretty, girlish dreams are hers as she goes 
out into the great world with her new hope, in search 
of the nearest minister, so that she can start things 
up all over again. No, there’s nothing like the thrill 
of an initial divorce—from the second on, they are 
about as exciting as a shampoo 


THE FLAW 


There is, unfortunately, a bad hitch in the process 
of obtaining a divorce. They haven’t perfected the 
method, as yet—it meeds a lot of working over. 
This thing of having to wait around some strange 
state for a period of months or years is really too 
tiresome; it cuts in so on one’s time. Why, any 
really earnest worker, going on the schedule of a 
forty-four-hour weck, could be married and divorced 
three or four times over in the time it now takes to 
be legally free from one husband. All this red tape 
involves a colossal waste of time; there is a crying 
need for a bit of jazz in the proceedings 
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THE ENDLESS CHAIN 


Only the shortage of white paper prevented the artist from prolonging the 
above idea indefinitely. It is the motif for a frieze entitled ‘‘Matrimony”— 
rather a quaint little conception, isn’t it? If you are at all married—or even 
if you are only an innocent bystander—you will get the idea without a 
struggle. As soon as divorce mercifully looses one set of shackles, a change 
of partners is rapidly effected, new bonds are formed—and there they are, 
right back at the beginning again. That’s the way it has been for genera- 
tions. Enormous strides have been made in every other direction, but 
matrimony is practically where it was when it started 


Our Great American Sport 
Divorce Ranks First Among the National Pastimes 
Sketches by FISH 


Text by DOROTHY PARKER 
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TICKETS 




















THE RENO SPECIAL 


Any time that you want to see a bit of life, go to the nearest railroad station and watch the outgoing 
trains to Nevada. Several ticket agents have to be constantly on duty in the window where round-trip 
tickets to Reno are sold; one ran couldn’t keep up with the rush of trade. A typical line at the ticket 
office is shown here—it is considered de rigeur for husbands to accompany their outgoing wives to the 
train. If you are contemplating any little jaunt to the nation’s reconstruction center in the near future, 
it is safer to get seats several weeks ahead. Traffic over these lines grows heavier every season 





























































OLD HOME WEEK 


It is so nice for the new bridegroom to meet his wife’s collec- 
tion of former husbands. It is something for him to look for- 
ward to, all through the honeymoon. These little family 
gatherings are so delightfully homey—it is always reassuring 
to feel that you are all members of the same club. Men who 
thoughtlessly marry a hitherto unmarried girl do miss so much 
in life; they never have the chance to meet their brother 
heroes, and to while away an hour exchanging experiences 


Cc 


BACK TO THE START 


This little scene is the sort of thing that divorce leads to,— 
hope springs eternal, and all that. A divorce simply gets one 
into the right frame of mind for a fresh start in matrimony. j 
After all, Nature will have its own way; there’s nothing like 
love—it is what the divorce lawyers and Reno hotel keepers 
attribute all their success to 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


DOROTHY DICKSON 
came out of the West with her husband, Carl 
Hyson, and has now become so firmly entrenched 
in the hearts of New Yorkers that she is not even 
permitted to go on tour, but must constantly 
remain within hailing distance of Broadway 


KITTY GORDON 


after a sojourn in the silent 
drama has returned to musical 
comedy—her latest starring ve- 
hicle being entitled “Love For 
Sale.” Neither Miss Gordon’s 
taste for magnificence in dress 
nor her regal demeanor have 
been impaired by her successful 
experience in the films 


MABEL BUNYEA 


an English music hall ar- 
tiste who is a comparative 
newcomer to American au- 
diences. Her success in 
“See-Saw” indicates that 
public opinion will compel 
her to remain on the west 
bank ot the Atlantic 


CAMPBELL STUDIOS 


VANITY FAIR 


ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


ROSIE QUINN 
the youthful veteran of many campaigns at the 
Winter Garden in New York, who is now on the 
road in “Hello, Alexander”’—introducing her 
smile and her eloquent shoulders to highly appre- 
ciative theatregoers throughout the Middle West 


MORRALL-HOOLE 


Reigning Beauties in the Realm of Musical Comedy 


Who Continue to Fulfill their Mission for the Enlivenment of American Audiences 
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L’ENSEMBLE CORDIALE 


American jazz music in London has added the final bond to the fraternal union of England and America, 
according to “Fish,” who speaks for both countries 


One Hundred Per Cent Bohemia 


The Early Days of New York’s Bohemian Glory, When Clemenceau Dined at Pfaff’s 








that have acquired such a rank growth 

since they were first introduced into our 
language that they are now more like unwhole- 
some weeds than the graceful flowers of speech 
that they were in the more gracious French 
tongue. Bohemians were once regarded as a 
race apart from other folk, like Californians 
or musicians. Now anybody who dines in a 
cheap Italian restaurant on the cook’s night 
out calls himself a Bohemian. 


Biter haw and its derivatives are terms 


Pfaff's—the First Bohemian Restaurant 


T was in the late forties that Henri Murger 

gave to the world his masterpiece, Scénes de 
la Vie de Bohéme. A few years later that de- 
lightful work made its way into this country 
and so captured the fancy of a little group of 
writers in New York that they created a 
bohemia of their own with Henry Clapp—edi- 
tor of the Saturday Press, to which they all 
contributed—as the ruler of their new king- 
dom and an actress named Ada Claire as its 
queen. At this time a Swiss pudlican named 
Pfaff maintained a restaurant on Broadway 
about where the Broadway Central Hotel now 
stands, and it was here that New York’s earli- 
est bohemian colony established themselves, in 
the heart of what was then the theatre district 
and with the noisy “night-life” of the town 
surging around them as they made merry. A 
long table in the basement directly under the 
street pavement was set apart for their exclu- 
sive use and it is safe to say that the company 
that was wont to gather around that table, so 


By JAMES L. FORD 


far as wit, talent and promise, (afterwards 
abundantly fulfilled) are concerned, could not 
be matched in any similar place of to-day. 
Indeed, there were not a few in that little com- 
pany—the “Pfaff crowd” as it was called— 
whose names still live in the literary history 
of the town. 

One of these was William Winter, who later 
became one of the most distinguished of dra- 
matic critics, and another was E. C. Stedman, 
the poet. FitzJames O’Brien, a gifted young 
Irishman, who wrote “The Diamond Lens” 
and other stories, and gave his life for his 
adopted country early in the Civil War, was 
also of the company, as were George Arnold, 
a brilliant young writer, and, occasionally 
Richard H. Stoddard. When Artemus Ward 
came from Cleveland to edit the original Van- 
ity Fair, the earliest of our comic papers, he 
boarded with his old friend, Ashman, at the 
Sinclair House nearby, and soon found many 
congenial spirits at the long table under the 
Broadway pavement. To them he read the 
telegram from a San Francisco lecture man- 
ager, ‘‘What will you take for a hundred nights 
in California?” and it was Henry Clapp who 
dictated the reply “Brandy and water,” that 
gave the humorist immediate fame on the 
Pacific coast. 

Clemenceau, New York’s Own Bohemian 

TILL another member of the company, and 

a liberal consumer of the pancakes and 


beer for which the restaurant was famous, was 
Adah Isaacs Menken, a brilliant young Jewess, 


who played Mazeppa and later became the 
wife of John C. Heenan, the prize-fighter. 

Of such as these was the “Pfaff crowd” 
composed. There was another member of 
their group, however, for whom the future 
held a fame and power in world affairs such 
as none of them could have imagined possible. 
Yet even then his genius found recognition at 
their hands, for his picture in a yellow frame 
hung on the wall and he could always count 
on a cordial welcome when he came in from 
the nearby town where he taught his native 
French tongue in a girls’ school, one of whose 
pupils he ultimately married. I often wonder 
if in those days long gone by Georges Clemen- 
ceau ever dreamed of the fame and world- 
power that awaited him in the years that lay 
before him. 

And I wonder, too, if, having acquired 
such glory as seldom falls to any man, his 
memory ever carries him back to the long table 
in Pfaff’s and the comrades who were wont 
to gather around it. I am quite certain, how- 
ever, that the capacity for laughter and the 
fondness for jovial company with glass and 
jest going round that marked his earlier years 
have been of material aid to him in his career. 
They have kept him from becoming too sol- 
emn. In the cemetery of Pére La Chaise the 
Premier of France may find a touching re- 
minder of old days, for Adah Isaacs .Menken 
lies buried’ there beneath a stone on which is 
graven a hand pointing upward and the words 
“Thou Knowest.” 

Real bohemians (Continued on page 108) 
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VAN RIC#, BUENOS AIRES 


Anna Pavlowa—with her pres- 
ent dancing partner, Hubert 
Stowitts—has been touring the 
capitals of South America, and 
adding new laurels to her danc- 
ing crown. She will be seen, 
later in the season, in the Rus- 
sian Ballet in New York 





BERT, PARIS 


Napierkowska is regarded by 
many as the successor to Ida 
Rubinstein in the hearts of 
Parisian audiences. Although 
the ballet originated in France, 
Frenchmen are not backward 
in acknowledging the present 
overwhelming predominance of 
the Russians in this art 


BERTRAM PARK, LONDON 


©. ©. HOPPE, LONDON 
Fokine is a genius who, in a true sense, may be called one Astafieva has lately scored further triumphs in London 
with the Serge Diaghileff ballet. For several seasons 


of the chief founders of the modern Russian Ballet. He 
is making a visit to New York now to supervise the chore- 
ography in Morris Gest’s production of “Aphrodite” 


Migratory Russian Dancers 
Who are Upholding Russian Traditions in Various Capitals of the World 


this famous organization of Russian artists has been con- 
sistently acclaimed throughout England and America 
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Writing for the Films 


The Advantages of Scenario Construction Over the Inelastic Methods of the Stage 


future I shall write exclusively for the 
films. It is so much easier. 

Playwriting is a very artificial thing. One 
is perpetually being hampered by the conven- 
tions of the stage. The other day I was writ- 
ing a drama in which the first villain (in a 
very good scene) was eaten by an angry croco- 
dil. It was an Eastern scene, and the croco- 
dile in question was the local god of the Un- 
foojahs, among whom the heroine had been 
brought up, and—well, I need not go into the 
story now, but you understand that it was 
necessary for the balance of my play that the 
villain should be eaten at the critical moment 
by this crocodile. Now most managers have 
rigid, inelastic minds, and the one who was 
producing my play said that he did not see 
how he was to produce the crocodile. 

I said that I was sure the Zoological 
Gardens would lend us one. 

“Well, anyhow,” said the manager, 
“the eating would have to take place off- 
stage, so that it doesn’t really matter.” 

I referred him to my manuscript. 

“It distinctly states there,” I said cold- 
ly, “that the first few bites take place 
on the stage.” 

“T don’t think that is possible,” said 
the manager quite shortly, as if he 
wanted to dispose of that point and get 
on to another one. 

“Why not?” 

“I think of playing the part myself.” 

“Come, come, be a sportsman,”’ I said 
reproachfully, “‘be an artist. Don’t spoil 
the play, just because of some fanciful 
dislike of crocodiles. With your ex- 
perience of the theatre you must know 
that action should always take place on 
the stage. Think how unconvincing it 
will be if somebody comes on and an- 
nounces that you have been eaten off- 
stage. The audience simply won’t be- 
lieve it. They will see you bowing and 
kissing your hand at the end of the act, 
and—on, it’s absurd. Besides, the sec- 
ond villain is also being eaten a little 
later on. Has that act to be done off- 
stage, too?” 

For a moment the manager hesitated; 
but, remembering in time that this was 
a costume play, and that therefore he 
would be providing the trousers, he said 
firmly that the other villain would have 
to be eaten off-stage, too. 7 

“But that is simply making it ridicu- 
lous,” I protested. ‘‘Here we have a very 
important local god on whom the whole 
plot of the play hinges, and whenever he 
has a meal, even if it is the merest snack, 
he has to have it off the stage. With your 
experience of the theatre you must know that 
there is nothing so popular with an audience 
a8 a good stage-meal. What I say is that, if 
a my is worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
Well.” 

The manager then closed the interview by 
saying that on second thoughts he didn’t think 
my play was worth doing at all. It was a 
very obvious remark to make, but, as I have 
shown, he was a very obvious man with a 


| AM tired of writing plays and stories. In 
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rigid inelastic mind. I gave him a cold glance 
and left him. 

Well, that gives you an idea of the diffi- 
culties in the way of a conscientious dramatist. 
He is continually being pulled up by the in- 
elasticity of the manager. Perhaps he has 
written a wonderful scene in which the hero 
rescues the drowning shark—I mean the hero 
rescues the drowning heroine from the sharks. 
Brushing off the voracious monsters with one 
hand, he clasps her around the neck with the 
other, and asks her to be his. She says, ‘‘Oh, 
Herbert, she will be his if Father gives his 
consent.” Kicking away a couple of sharks 
he tows her back to the ship and asks Father. 
One can see what a dramatic scene would be 
possible if the manager had any initiative. But 
no. He has some old. fashioned prejudice 
against getting his stage wet. 





LUCILLE CHALFONT 


One of the principal ornaments of the ‘‘Demi-Tasse 
Revue,” which is presented between films at the Capitol 
Theatre—New York’s newest temple of amusement. The 
Capitol, besides being the largest playhouse in the 
world, represents a unique monument to the progress 
that the silent drama is made in popular favour. A 
varied program is offered which includes motion pic- 
tures selected with rigid impartiality from the best 
products of the leading American film corporations 


How different a man is the film-producer! 
Nothing gives him greater pleasure than a 
good bathing scene. You ask him diffidently if 
the leading man can swim. “Swim?” he says, 
in amazement. “Of course, he can swim!” 
much encouraged by this you enquire if he gets 
on well with sharks. “Sharks?” exclaims the 
manager. ‘He just dotes on sharks! What 
do I pay him a hundred dollars a day for, if 
it isn’t to love sharks?” 

Now that is the right spirit, and it is the 


spirit in which a film is produced. No trouble 
is too great for the producer. If the crocodile 
scene goes badly at the first attempt, he does 
not despair. He sends for another actor and 
takes the scene over again. Perhaps he takes 
it a dozen times before he finds the right actor; 
perhaps this time it is the wrong crocodile— 
there is lethargy about him which is uncon- 
vincing—he sends for another crocodile and 
takes the scene twelve more times. 

This is the sort of co-operator which a writer 
wants, and I have decided therefore to write 
for the films in future. Not only is it much 
more satisfactory than writing a play, but it 
seems to me a much easier job than writing a 
novel. To begin a novel is not difficult. One 
starts off quite gaily. 

‘Beneath the budding blossom of the apple 
tree Valerie Vandervelt sat and dreamed. Her 
mind wandered back to those old days. 
in Japan, where she had first met Clif- 
ford Cordley, just back from his shoot- 
ing trip in Central Africa.” 

Having thrown off this by lunch time, 
one counts the words and discovers them 
to number thirty-nine only. Perhaps it 
is to be a 100,000 word novel; in which 
case one realizes suddenly that one has 
99,961 words more to write, and that it 
is going to be a more arduous day’s work 
than one thought. Long before one has 
got into the twenty thousands one is sick 
of Valerie and Clifford and the whole 
confounded business. 

But now-suppose that one had been 
writing for the film. Already in those 
thirty-nine words one would have pro- 
vided material for several thousand feet 
of the stuff. 

“Beneath the budding blossom of the 
apple tree.” The producer would show 
us in his first reel the blossom actually 
budding and then flowering 
; and then appling—interspersed 
with “close-ups” of Valerie, to remind 
you that she was still there. 

“Her mind wandered back to those 
old days in Japan.”’ Well, I mean, there 
you are. One of those mind-wandering 
scenes. And in Japan of all places! The . 
producer could let himself go here. 

“His shooting trip in Central Africa.” 
This, of course, is another gift. There 
may be some slight technical difficulty 
owing for the fact that it is a double 
dream scene. You see, Valerie is dream- 
ing of her first meeting with Clifford, 
and presumably Clifford at the time of 
the meeting was thinking of his shooting 
trip, being only just back from it. So 
that the Central African reel would be 
the day-dream of the man whom the woman 
was day-dreaming about, if you get me. But 
the producer could soon put that right. 

Well, there you have three good scenes in the 
first thirty-nine words of the story. Perhaps 
it goes on: ‘Where was Clifford now?” and 
this opens up a fresh field to an enterprising 
producer. First scene—A Volcano in Erup- 
tion. Is Clifford there? No. Lava, pumice- 
stone and other things keep coming up, but no 
Clifford. Obviously (Continued on page 114) 
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“Venus and Mars,” a drawing by 
Sydney Joseph which appeared in 
the early days of the war, and 
which is now in the Joseph ex- 
hibition, at the Kingore Galleries 


An Exhibition of Sydney Joseph’s Drawings 


The Revived Interest in Black and White Art has been Responsible for a Notable Show 


HE -ecent and rapidly growing 
success of Sydney Joseph’s mirac- 
ulous black and white 
drawings must have come 
to the artist as a very 
pleasant surprise. For 
never, in all the years of 
his artistic activity, has he 
in the faintest degree tried 
to “please the public.” 
Never has he made the 
slightest concession to a dealer, 
an editor, or a publisher. He 
draws as he wishes to draw—to 
please himself. If the public 
responds, tant mieux: if it re- 
mains aloof—tant pis. 

Sixty of his drawings have at 
last been gathered together, by a 
group of his admirers—the artist 
would take no part in the pro- 
cedure—with the result that the 
first Sydney Joseph exhibition to 
be seen in America was recently 
opened at the Kingore Galleries, 
668 Fifth Avenue, where the 
drawings are still on view. 

To the readers of this maga- 
zine the exhibition will take on 
an added interest as it is only 
in these pages that Mr. Joseph 
has revealed his genius to the 
American people. The fact that 
the editor and publisher have 
never in any way interfered with 
the artist, or suggested changes 
in his work, was the sole reason 
for the appearance in our maga- 
zine of upwards of forty-five 






Black and white 
design for an in- 
itial letter, by 
Sydney Joseph 
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“The Irish Kings.” 
mediaeval themes—this one having to do with 
there were frequent tilts between the kingly followers of Brian Boru 


By ARTHUR LORING BRUCE 


vigorous drawings by this modern young master 
of black and white. 

Mr. Joseph’s idea, in his black and white 
drawings, is not so much to strive for literal 
illustration as for decoration. He attempts to 
respond to the impression derived by him from 
the author, with a drawing which, in both spirit 
and manner, is harmonious with the message 
of the writer. His work, in this way, becomes 
subservient to the text—a background resemb- 
ling a fabric, and not at all an actual or real- 








A drawing which illustrates Mr. Joseph’s penchant for 
the times in Ireland when 


istic interpretation. He has never seen things 
concretely enough to face the dangers of literal 
illustration. 

He thinks that few books have profited by 
drawings done in the literal way. On the 
other hand, in a finely decorative drawing, 
much that in fairness to the writer should be 
left to the reader’s imagination can be held 
inviolate by the artist. He can content him- 
self with getting the spirit of the writing and 
can invent his own means of expressing it. 
And, while proceeding in this 
manner, he need not become so 
abstract as to employ purely con- 
ventional means. He may treat 
his subject most freely and, by 
his very freedom, reveal the style 
of the author and intensify tke 
artistic effect of the author's 
written message. 

Every decorative illustration 
exists mainly by virtue of its 
line. This definite and obvious 
line, which embodies figures and 
material things, is not the only 
line to be considered. For there 
is also the invisible line which, 
by the skilful arrangement of 
the tangible things in a drawing 
is made to flow and undulate 
about it, and is felt almost as 
keenly as if it were actually 
drawn. It might derive its exist- 
ence from some obscure portion 
of the drawing. It might carry 
the eye from a burst of detail; 
travel over the background, flow 
about the drawing, have a be- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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“Salome.” An admirable pen and ink sketch by Sydney Joseph, which reveals not only his passion for a delicately woven pattern, but his persistent 
effort to leave his composition simple in its structure and rhythmic in its flow. No artist knows better than Joseph what to omit from a drawing 
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“L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” one of the sixty drawings by Sydney Joseph now on view in New York. In 
this fine study we seem to feel, however indistinctly, the influence of the Greek vase painters and the early 
Chinese artists, the work of both of which groups Mr. Joseph studied so sedulously for a period of years 





flow “Torso and head.” Unfortunately, this re- Study for a head-dress. In this drawing— 
1 be- production gives us but an inadequate idea of here greatly reduced—the artist has intro- 
+) t the richness of the original, in which the duced a very delicate rose-red tone in the 

dress is beautifully ornamented with gold flesh, and a hint of gold in the drapery 
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Doris Kenyon—A Recruit from the Silent Drama 


Has Forsaken the Films to Appear on the Stage in “The Girl in the Limousine 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and Retreat for Persistent, Not to Say Incurable, Bridge Addicts 


is the passion for making everything a 

no-trumper, and this in spite of the 
fact that one of the best known axioms at 
auction is that ‘‘anything may happen to a 
no-trumper.” 

It may be laid down as a general principle 
of play that a sound major-suit bid is always 
better than a no-trumper, if there is a choice 
between the two calls, yet we continually see 
players, who are supposed to know better, call- 
ing no-trumps on hands that contain five hearts 
or spades with two or three honors at the top. 

It is usually stated that the original call of 
two in a major suit is a command to the part- 
ner not to shift, but to support that suit if he 
can. The only excuse for a shift to no-trumps 
should be holding .100 aces, or something of 
that kind, which is highly improbable if his 
partner has a legitimate two-bid. 

There is another case in which it would 
seem that the partner should be equally re- 
strained from shifting, and especially from 
going to no-trumps, and that is when the 
original bidder calls two different suits. Here 
is a curious example of this error: 


= of the most common faults in auction 
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Z dealt and bid a spade, which is according 
to the conventional method of indicating a two- 
suiter by calling the suit of higher rank first, 
when both suits are sound original bids, re- 
gardless of the fact that one may be a little 
longer or stronger than the other. 

Many players fall into the error of naming 
the lower ranking suit when it is a card longer, 
or has more top honors. This misleads the 
partner, because when the lower ranking suit 
is called later, he imagines it to be good for 
nothing but length. 

A and Y passed the spade, but B called 
two diamonds, whereupon Z bid two hearts. 
When A passed, Y went to two no-trumps. 

The result was disastrous for Y, who ex- 
pected B to lead his declared diamond suit. 
Instead of that B led through the apparently 
denied heart suit, Y not having denied the 
spades. A won the queen of hearts with the 
ace and led the diamonds. After B had made 
six tricks in that suit he laid down the ace of 
clubs and conceded the rest of the tricks. 

After the hand, Y insisted that Z should 
have gone back to his suit with two singletons 
in his hand. But Z’s suit, if he were left to 
choose, is hearts, and if he had gone to three 
hearts he would have been set for four tricks. 

The fault lies with Y. When your partner 
shows two suits he commands you to choose 
between them and makes it easy for you to 
do so without increasing the contract. If Y 
g0es to two spades over Z’s two hearts, Z wins 
four by cards and the game. 


By R. F. FOSTER 





ERNEST BERGHOLT 

The card editor of The Field, and the author of 

“Double Dummy Bridge”, the only book of 

card problems ever published. In this work 

he gives his ideas of the proper construction 
of problems in general, with examples 














Problem IX 
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The bidding has gone to five hearts, by_ Z. 
doubled by B. A leads the ten of clubs. How 
does Z make five odd against any possible play, 
the position of every card being known to all four 
players? b : 

_Those sending in solutions should be careful to 
give important variations in the defense by A and 
B. he solution will appear in the February 
number. 

















T is very seldom that one finds an auction 
player who uses any echoes but the down- 
and-out with a trump, and the “‘come-on’”’ echo 
at no-trump. The mistake of playing down- 
and-out when it means anything but the ability 
to ruff the third round was pointed out in the 
last number of Vanity Fair; but the come-on 
echo may sometimes be used just as effectually 
with a trump or without one. 

The difference lies in the fact that the down- 
and-out echo requires the play of two cards 
to complete it; while the come-on is suggested 
by the play of only one card, but that card 
must be at least as high as the seven. For 
this reason, when such a card is played to the 
partner’s lead it is often called an “encourag- 
ing” card. 

The only trouble with this convention at 
no-trumps is that the partner cannot be sure 
of it. It may be the lowest of the suit; or it 
may be the second or third best. Suppose 
the player holds nothing but the eight and 
nine. If his partner takes the play of the 
eight for an encouraging card, inducing him 
to continue the suit, he may get into trouble. 

In the old whist days, the echo on the part- 
ner’s trump leads was one of the most im- 
portant conventions in the game. Some players 
echoed with four, others with three and not 
with four, and neither system was accurate. 
I suggested that the echo might be simplified 
by following this rule: ‘When you make no 
attempt to win your partner’s trick, always 
play your second-best, regardless of number 
or value.” 

The encouraging card accomplishes nothing 
beyond the suggestion that the partner might 
as well go with the suit led. Just how 
good the cards are, or how many of them are 
offering this encouragement, there is nothing 
to show. It may be only a trick; it may be 
three or four. 

The old whist echo of the second-best re- 
moves all the ambiguities of the encouraging 
card, when used against no-trumpers, because 
it marks the player with absolutely only one 
higher card in the hand. It also exposes all 
false cards played by the declarer; but that 
is not its chief value. 

Where the encouraging card is of greatest 
value is in a discard; but that is not an echo. 
As an illustration of the difference between an 
encouraging card, played from anywhere in 
the suit, and the invariable second-best, take 
the following deal: 
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Z dealt and bid a heart, A no-trump. Y, 
with the lead, passed. Had he called the 
spades, A would have shifted to the diamonds 
and won the game, losing only one spade 
and one heart. (Continued on page 112) 
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A notable array of talent at the Hamilton (Ont.) Country Club. Left to right: 


Marston, J. G. Anderson, Jerry Travers and Robert Gardner. 
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Oswald Kirkby, Max 


Oswald Kirkby once played a niblick shot 


out of a deep heel-print, the ball coming to rest on an upper veranda 170 yards away 


Freaks of the Fairway 


Queer, Uncanny Incidents of Play that Belong to Golf Alone 


HE bizarre and uncanny turns that can 

attack a baseball, a tennis ball or a foot- 

ball are strictly limited. They are few 
in number and about as far apart as the out- 
posts of a Siberian frontier. 

Golf is another game. Its range of play 
isn’t limited to a diamond, to a tennis court 
or to a gridiron. Its limitations are generally 
marked by a hundred acres where the ball is 
always in play, except in a water hazard. 

There can be quite a number of things with- 
in this hundred acres that hardly belong to a 
ball field or a tennis court—such as trees, 
ponds, houses, rocks, old shoes, wheelbarrows, 
















FREDDIE McLEOD 


During the final round of a professional championship, McLeod 
r a 3, while Barnes, his opponent, was on 
McLeod’s next shot from the trap rolled into 
the cup and enabled him to win the hol 


landed in a trap fo 
the green in 1. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWIN LEVICK 


BOBBY JONES 

: er in the last American amateur 
championship, played an iron shot toward the 
green—the ball nestling in an old shoe which 
Jones played bcth 


The runner up 


reposed on a wheelbarrow. 


By GRANTLAND RICE 


tin cans, bottles—well, perhaps not so many 
bottles as there used to be. 

In this connection you may or may not re- 
call the philosophy of Harry Leon Wilson’s 
Chinaman—‘“Can happen.” This “can hap- 
pen” goes double for golf, where dazed con- 
tenders have played out of trees, off verandas, 
out of wheelbarrows, out of cans and even 
out of boats floating over some pond between 
the tee and the green. 

You never know in golf at what melancholy 
moment you may be standing on one ear at- 
tempting to play some freak shot, or climbing 
a tree, or excavating boulders, or looking for 


ole 


shoe and ball to the green 


a boat. Anything can happen in this festive 
Scottish pastime. 
Trapped in a Milk Can 

HE twelfth green at The Country Club, 

Brookline, Mass., is steeply banked. In 
a certain tournament here Bryce Evans, a 
noted New England left-hander, tapped his 
second shot down this bank. When he arrived 
where the ball should be, there was no ball 
in sight. The only thing he saw was a two- 
quart milk can that had been by chance left 
near the green. The ball, he thought, couldn't 
be in the milk can. It couldn’t be; but it was. 
Evans could have lifted and lost two strokes. 
But he elected to play the milk can on the 
green, hoping the ball would pop out, even if 
he failed to lay the can dead to the cup. 

Seven times, in the wake of lusty wallops, 
the big can rolled to the top of the terrace, 
only to pause and roll back again. On the 
eighth attempt the can finally clattered up over 
the ridge, the ball popped out upon the green 
and Mr. Evans was down in 11 strokes where 
he had looked for a par 4. Mr. Evans will 
tell you in golf that it “can happen,” with the 
accent on the “can.” (Continued on page 102) 
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A Diagnosis of the Intimate Ills of the Family Chariot 


watch our flivver coming down the road. 

A savage squawk of the horn; a sound like 
the approach of a traveling tinsmith shop; then 
the little blunt-nosed creature rushes by in a 
blur, bulging with people. There are so many 
members of the family in it that they overflow 
its gunwales. You feel that if you tried to 
push one member in a little farther, a couple 
of others would pop out into the road under 
the pressure. But their faces—there’s a study! 
You may search the flivver in vain for the 
supercilious nose and world-weary expression 
of the man who rides in regular automobiles. 
Every face in our flivver wears a smile of 
honest rapture. Every face seems to say, 
“We've gone thirty miles already, and if an- 
other nut doesn’t drop off we’re likely to get 
home!” Every face reveals the satisfaction 
of riding in something that is not a mere auto- 
mobile, but that partakes also of the attributes 
of a gymnasium, a pet, and a bouncing-cart. 

You may talk about your regular automo- 
biles, but our flivver has certain individual 
qualities which set it apart from such as these. 
Its rattles, for one thing. It is a whole jazz 
band in itself. A musician could spend a year 
learning to distinguish between the light, brisk 
chatter of the lamps, the dull banging of the 
toolbox, the occasional tinny sound of the mud- 
guard, the vibratory note of the loose handle 
of the emergency brake, the baritone muttering 
of the palsied horn, and the full orchestral 
crash as the flivver hits a bump in the road. 
Whenever you suddenly see the faces of every 
occupant of the flivver harden into an ex- 
pression of anxious attention, you may be sure 
that they have suddenly detected a fifty-eighth 
rattle, and are wondering what is going to give: 
whether the dear old flivver will fall on its 
little snub-nose or just go lame. 

Its floor, too, has a quality of its own. It is 
not just an ordinary carpeted automobile floor. 
It is a historical museum, a diary of family ad- 
venture; examine it carefully, and you can 
reconstruct the past. 

A fragment of goldenrod stalk: yesterday 
we went afield and brought home flowers. A 
torn bit of newspaper: we keep up with current 
events. A powder of red clay over all: yester- 
day the flivver carried home somebody who 
had been mountain-climbing, and the day be- 
fore it had rained. A milk-spot on the rug: 
the flivver calls regularly for the milk at Mrs. 
Wood’s, and this morning it took the old bridge 
in the hollow just a shade too fast. 


An Outline of Maladies 


I you want to see a picture of contentment, 


UT perhaps the most distinctive thing about 

the flivver is its precarious state of health. 
It suffers from innumerable ailments. It has 
a new one practically every day. There isn’t 
a thing in the index of the Home Medical 
Library that it hasn’t been through. Its whole 
career may be looked upon as a struggle for 
life. Every garage man within fifty miles has 
taken its pulse and looked at its tongue as it 
came gasping feebly into his repair-shop. If 
you should ever come to call at our house, and 
find the family all sitting at home in a hush, 
you would know that their hearts were in 
White’s Garage, where a very sick little flivver 


By FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 
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The Movie Man’s Apology to 
An Author’s Mss. 


With Obeisances to Ernest Dowson 
By PERCY WAXMAN 


I 
i night, last night, sweet manuscript, 
thou cam’st to me 
And I was asked to make thee ready for 
the screen. 
Thy true and tender tale of love in Arcady, 
I took and filled with action, incident and 
passion. 
Although I changed the plot and every scene, 
I have been faithful to thee, Scenario, in 
my fashion! ‘i 
T° give each reel a punch, I introduced a 
tramp 
Who set the banker’s ball-room carelessly 
afire; 
I cut the girl completely out, and made a 
vamp 
Go red-mouthed through the desert, bab- 
bling of her passion; 
Although I put crooks in, and killed the 
squire, 
I have been faithful to thee, Scenario, in 
my fashion! 


II 
HE railroad wreck, the theft, the murder 
and the race 
Were added (just to give the action that 
it lacked) ; 
And then I made the vamp strike Hubert’s 
ugly face, 
Whereat the scented villain registered his 
passion; 
Although I have not tried to be exact, 
I have been faithful to thee, Scenario, in 
my fashion! 


lay helpless and silent under the surgeon's 
monkey-wrench. Oh, I know, it always re- 
covers. The other day it came down with three 
maladies at once, and we almost gave up hope; 
but for the sum of one dollar and sixty-five 
cents the doctors had it on its feet again— 
temperature normal, pulse strong, ignition 
regular. It always recovers. But it always 
has one wheel in the grave. 

Its ailments are odd. Some of them, I think, 
must be peculiar to the species. Here, for 
example, are a couple of typical ones: 

CasE 1. Symptoms:—In the early stages of 
this ailment, the entire family may be seen 
leaning far out over the sides of the car, till 
the general scene reminds one of a bowl full 
of drooping flowers. Every ear is flapping, 
every eye vacant. They are listening. They 
have heard a new noise. In the later stages, 
the symptoms are similar, except that one mem- 
ber of the family rides behind on the trunk- 
rack, lost in intensive study of the rear axle. 
The machine proceeds slowly and with evi- 
dent pain. 

Diagnosis:—It’s the differential. Don’t 
try to handle this kind of a case yourself, but 
make the patient as comfortable as possible 
and drive it at once toa reputable garage. The 
differential is very serious. Sometimes it is 
fatal. 

CasE 2. Symptoms:—The flivver simply 
will not start. No amount of cranking does 
any good. 

Diagnosis :—Flivveritis, or 
starting. 








difficulty in 


Treatment :—Prime three times, crank five 
times; prime twice, crank five times; prime 
once, crank five times; crank five times more, 
crank five times more, crank five times more, 
and so on. 

Alternative treatment :—Get the whole fam- 
ily out. All together push the flivver to the 
top of a hill, or rather just beyond the top of 
a hill. Select the nimblest member of the 
family. Place this member beside the right 
front wheel, ready to pull out the priming- 
what-you-call-it with the right forefinger. 
Take off the brake. Let the machiné coast 
down the hill, the nimble one dancing along 
beside it and pulling out the primer. Throw 
in the low speed. When the flivver comes to a 
stop at the bottom of the hill, call the family 
together again, and push the flivver back to 
the top of the hill. Repeat, running if possible 
sufficiently near to the side of the road to 
force the nimble one to dance through black- 
berry bushes while priming the engine. Re- 
peat. Repeat again. Repeat once more. Repeat. 


Theoretical Diagnosis 


HERE are lots more of these ailments. 

I have been a passenger in the family 
flivver only two months, and I have learned 
the names of a lot of them. This is an im- 
mense advantage, for it enables me to have 
a theory to put forward whenever things go 
wrong. We all have theories to put forward 
at such times, which makes rather a pleasant 
game of the thing. Suppose, for example, the 
flivver gets some sort of a stitch in its side 
while proceeding at full steam along a sandy 
road. It begins to hiccup—faintly at first, 
then with more and more emphasis. We pause 
for consultation, choosing for the purpose a 
particularly warm and shadeless bit of road. 

“Tt’s the bushings,’ says Polly. (She 
learned of them last week, and took a fancy 
to the word.) 

“Well, the wish-bone’s gone at last,” says 
Tod. 

“Imagine the spark-plug choosing this mo- 
ment to be taken ill,” laments the Old Boy. 

“Look at the front wheels, Tod,” implores 
Mother. “I’m sure one of them’s loose.”’ (This 
is an obsession of hers. To put it frankly, she’s 
an alarmist.) 

All eyes are turned on me. Rapidly I run 
over the remnants of flivver vocabulary in my 
mind. Finally I make my decision known. 

“The magneto,” I announce, with a wave 
of the hand. 

The flivver’s nose is headed for the nearest 
garage, where a mechanic listens to it for a 
few seconds, turns off the engine, climbs in 
headforemost with a wrench, comes out, cranks 
the engine—and presto! the hiccup is gone. 

We crowd around him for his verdict. 

“A nut dropped out,” he says. ‘Oh, twenty- 
five cents.” 

“T knew it from the very beginning,” we 
declare in chorus. We climb in, and wedge 
ourselves in place. ‘The flivver backs noisily 
out into the road and chortles off toward home, 
every one of its fifty-seven rattles in action. 

‘Wonderful how these little machines stand 
up, isn’t it,” muses the Old Boy. “I’m not sure 
that we need to turn it in this year after all.” 
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With its own make ot 4-cylinder detachable head 45-hp. motor, 118 inches Radical changes appear in the five new Scripps-Booth models. Their 

wheelbase, weight of 2,750 pounds, Zenith carburetor and special gasoline chassis is 115 inches wheelbase, with Scripps-Booth valve-in-head 40-hp. 

heating device, the Templar Sportette is one of the new season’s most motor. Above is the 5-passenger touring car with storm curtains carried 

attractive cars. This and three other models are good examples of the in special compartment without folding, a tonneau light with 8-foot cord 
season’s straight line styles for trouble hunting and a flat radiator 


Here Comes 1920! 


A Few of the Smart New Motor Cars You Will See at the Automobile Shows 





















There is to be a crop 
of new steam cars this 
year. Meanwhile, the 
Stanley steamer goes on 
improving as it has for 
24 «years. This 1920 
7-passenger touring car, 
with only 37 moving 
parts, has 130-inch wheel- 
base, electric lights and 
all the modern appur- 
tenances of the smart 
gasoline car. The pointed 
radiator has gone for- 
ever. One filling of the 
24-gallon water tank 
lasts for 200 miles of 
driving 





The new Stephens Salient Six 5-passenger sedan, in blue and black, has The little Overland Four anticipates much popularity with its new sys- 
much to recommend it for all-weather use. It is mounted on the standard tem of spring suspension for smooth riding and its general economy. 
Stephens chassis of 122-inch wheelbase and weighs only 3,650 pounds Its 100-inch wheelbase is enhanced by 130-inch spring base. Its motor 
with Stephens overhead valve motor of 57-hp., Tillotson carburetor with generates 27-h.p. and it has electric lighting, Tillotson carburetor with 


hot air attachment and five wire wheels hot air attachment and weighs 1,825 pounds 
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Four models of Stutz add 
prestige to that well-knowh 


D. name. This is the famous 
d Bearcat roadster, notable for 
‘d its powerful Stutz 4-cylinder 
16-valve ‘‘T’-head motor, 43% 
x 6, which has undergone no 
radical changes; Stromberg 
carburetor, a new door on the 
left hand side, and right hand 
drive. Its wheelbase is 120 
inches ' 
Numerous changes and re- 
finements are incorporated in 
the 1920 series of Hupmobiles. 
Elimination of body rattles, 
a sturdier steering gear and 
new radiator shape improve 
the four new models. This 
5-passenger touring car has 
new Hupp chassis of 112-inch 
wheelbase with 4- cylinder 
motor with hot spot intake and 
spceial Stromberg carburetor 
2 crop 
s this 
, the 
oes on 
as for 
1920 
g car, 
noving 
wheel- 
ts and 
appur- 
smart 
jointed 
e for- 
of the The Biddle car for 1920 is 
tank represented by several 
les of sporty looking new de- 


signs. This is the Or- 
monde model fast roadster 
of 121-inch wheelbase. 
Biddle cars are all 
equipped with 4-cylinder 
engines with 4-speed 








transmission 





Dignified and sturdy, the new Pierce-Arrows can travel in 
any aristocratic company. This new 4-passenger sedan, like 
all Pierce-Arrow models, has a 6-cylinder 38-hp. motor 























For those who like 
easy, silent riding, 
the Milburn Electric 
has a strong appeal 
with its light weight, 
room for five, large 
doors, quick - change 
battery system, 105- 
inch wheelbase and 
electric lights 


~ 



























A very snappy looking Show 
car is the 4-passenger Dor- 
ris touring car. In addition 
to pleasing up-to-date lines 
it has among its features a 
Dorris 6-cylinder 4x5 valve- 
in-the-head motor, 132-inch 
wheelbase, power driven tire 
pump, genuine black leather 
upholstery, Stromberg car- 
buretor and choice of three 
colors 


mn 


All the new models of the 
Willys-Knight are stunning 
examples of the present 
straight line tendency in 
design. This roadster and 
the three other bodies are 
equipped with 4-cylinder 
Knight type motor of 40- 
hp., Tillotson carburetor 


and 118-inch wheelbase 


Radica! changes are noted in the new R & V-Knight, for- 


merly called Moline-Knight. 


It has a 6-cylinder Knight 


engine to replace the former four 
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Most 


line body. 
mier chassis 
wheelbase for the five new 
which have been 
changed considerably. All 
gear shifting is done with a 
steering wheel 


models, 


lever on 


Two chassis, one with 6-cylin- 
with 
built for the five 1920 Haynes 
cars, twe of which, the 7-pas- 
senger 
7-passenger sedan, are shown. 
has seven 


ders, 


The 


package receptacles. 
base for both chassis is 127 
The larger carries a 
V-type engine and Rayfield car- 
buretor with hot water jackei 


inches. 


interesting on account 
of its aluminum motor with 
Cutler-Hammer magnetic gear 
shift is the Premier 4-passen- 
ger open car with new Grecian 
There is one Pre- 
12614-inch 



























12, are 


and the 


Wheel- 


The familiar hump at rear 
of the hood has disap- 
peared in favor of a long, 
clean-lined design in all 
the 12 new models of the 
Winton. This is the 7- 
passenger touring car with 
6-cylinder motor develop- 
ing 70-hp., 132-inch wheel- 
base and weighs 4,280 
pounds 








Dodge is displaying 
four models in which 
few changes have 
been made. The 3- 
passenger coupé, 
above, on the regular 
Dodge chassis, has 
30-35-hp. motor of the 
4-cylinder ‘“L’-head 
type and 114- inch 
wheelbase 


wheels, 


Five new examples of the 
McFarlan are being shown, 
all on one type of chassis. 
The attractive touring car 
above has 6-cylinder 4% x 
6 ‘“T’-head motor with 
dual ignition, Stromberg 
carburetor and wheelbase 
of 136 inches. It is an ex- 
ponent of the bevel edge 
design 


Very few changes are noted 
in the four models of the 
well-known Mercer cars, 
This 4-passenger sportabout 
model carries a 4-cylinder 
L-head motor of over 70-hp., 
132-inch wheelbase, wire 


The only new Chalmers is the 5-passenger touring car. All 

other models are unchanged, including the limousine which 

has 122-inch wheelbase, 6-cylinder ‘“‘L’-head motor and 
Stromberg carburetor 


115-inch wheelbase and 6-cylinder 3% 
air cooled motor 
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one-man top = and 


front door tool compartment. 

On account of its lightness 

and low construction, it has 
great speed possibilities 





As one of America’s two air cooled cars, the new Franklin 
compels notice. All models, including this coupé, have 


x 4 valve-in-head 
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the 

cars, 

bout 

nder A remarkable car in the New A new addition to the light car 
-hp., York Show is a Schutte special field is the clean looking Cleve- 
wire body on one of the new Marmon land Light Six in four models. 
and chassis. It is one of several Above is the 3-passenger roadster. 
lent. Schutte designs present. It is a All Cleveland cars have 112-inch 
ness 2-passenger military sport body wheelbase, valve-in-head 3 x 4% 
has with body, hood and fenders in motor, Stromberg carburetor and 
es American gold, black Spanish special spring suspension for easy 


leather upholstery and disc wheels 


Among six new unusual bodies 
of the Anderson, the most re- 
markable is this convertible road- 
ster, the rear seat of which folds 
forward, making a wide rear deck 
and transforming it into a 2-pas- 
senger car. All Andersons have 
new 6-cylinder 55-hp. Continental 

motor and 120-inch wheelbase 











riding 


The body lines of the three Elgin 
models have not been changed 
materially. A number of im- 
provements have been made in 
the strong chassis, which includes 
6-cylinder 35-40-hp. valve-in- 
head motor, 118-inch wheelbase 
and Stromberg carburetor with 
hot air connection 





Notable for its body designs and Entz magnetic transmission, the Owen- 
Magnetic graces any motor assemblage. This 5-passenger two-door 
sedan has 50-55-hp. motor and 136-inch wheelbase 


The Liberty is a familiar and popular car. This 5-passenger sedan is 
one of the 1920 models with 115-inch wheelbase and Liberty 6-cylinder 
motor which develops approximately 45-hp. 











Gone is the familiar in-curved 
radiator on the Reo. In the new 
models a good looking flat front 
harmonizes with improved straight 
lines in keeping with modern car 
styles. Built for hard usage and 
resplendent with a new 6-cylin- 
der 50-hp. Reo motor, special 
carburetor and 120-inch wheelbase 


For 1920, the Briscoe Company 
has brought out an open car and 
a sedan, both of the bevel line 
type, which differ radically from 
previous Briscoes. Some of the 
features are a 4-cylinder “L’- 
head 33% x 5 motor, wheelbase 
of 109 inches and complete elec- 
tric lighting equipment 
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Four new models of the King 
are attracting much attention, 
with many mechanical and body 
improvements. The chassis em- 
bodies a powerful 8-cylinder 
motor developing 60-hp. and built 
in the King factory and a 120- 
inch wheelbase. The touring car 
above weighs about 3,000 pounds 


Stately and sure of its position 
in the motor world, the Packard’s 
seventeen models are here with- 
out radical change from last year. 
They range from the high-spirited 
sporting roadster to this 7-passen- 
ger landaulet on two types of 
chassis, of 128 and 136-inch wheel- 
base, with 12-cylinder “‘V” engines 


RO 
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Few changes have occurred in this year’s Hudson Super Sixes—six of 
them. They still depend on the 76-hp. Hudson 314 x 5 “L”-head motor 
with Hudson carburetor and still feature fine appearance and performance 


With improvements born of war experience and twenty years of car build- 
ing, the seven new Stearns-Knights, with one chassis, embody the 4-cylin- 
der sleeve valve 33% x 5% Knight engine and 125-inch wheelbase 
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With refreshing originality of 























Sleek lines and bevel edge’ 


King lines, seven new Kissels make distinguish this, the one model 
tion, their public bow. The 4-pas- of Commonwealth—a_ 5-pas- 
ody senger coupé shown and six senger touring car called the 
em- other models are all on the Kis- Ultra-4-Forty. It has a 4- 
nder sel chassis with a 6-cylinder cylinder Lycoming motor, 3% 
built Kissel ‘‘L”-head motor of 61- x 5, with removable head, 
120- hp., Stromberg carburetor Carter triple jet carburetor 
car with hot air connection and and 117-inch wheelbase. Its 
unds standard wire wheels. The weight is 2,500 pounds and it 
wheelbase is 124 inches contains many smart fittings 
tion One of the fine 8-cylinder 
rd’s cars is this stalwart Apper- 
ith- son for which Hoosier rugged- 
ear. ness combined with Metro- 
ited politan style is claimed. With 
sen- a 130-inch wheelbase, it is a 
of car in which great attention 
eel- has been given to light weight 
ines and elimination of useless 


parts 





The five 


“Sextets” are stunning ex- 
amples of present body 
styles. The new cars, in- 
cluding this 7-passenger 
touring car, are 
with a National motor de- 
veloping 71-hp., several 
heating devices for start- 
ing, Rayfield carburetor 

and 130-inch wheelbase 

















A very pretty model fea- 


tured in the new line of 
Grant cars. The Icng 
straight lines of the hood 
give an appearance of 
speed and endurance and 
are in strict keeping with 
the best modern practices. 
The curve at the rear 
lends to the stream line 
effect 















Newly designed, this 
4-passenger Detroit 
Electric coupé, with 
wire wheels, has 100 
inches wheelbase and 
makes 23% miles per 
hour, with radius of 
65-85 miles 
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Tried and true, the Cadillacs for 1920 are ready, seven of 


of The new Peerless, in five models, is a combination of body 
- building and mechanical sciences. Its great motor is an them. This 4-passenger Victoria model has 125-inch wheel- 
e 8-cylinder “V” of 80-hp. with double jet carburetor. Its base and the honest Cadillac 8-cylinder V-type 3% x 5% 


wheelbase is 125 inches engine with Cadillac carburetor with warmed intake 
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(1) The sliding strap 
on this buttonless 
model permits a snug 
or loose adjustment. 
It is made of gabar- 
dine lined with fleece 























(2) This model with 
collar of otter is made 
of heavy cheviot of 
medium brown with 
a darker over-stripe 








in the same color 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Vanity Fair’s Own Motor Coat Salon in Which Are Reviewed Some Smart Bodies—Custom and Otherwise 


INCE the Commodore Salon and The 
Grand Central Palace exhibit, as well as 
Vanity Fair itself, are conspiring to turn 

the reader’s thoughts to motor cars, it is proper 
that these pages should do their part to make 
the season’s automobile show complete by offer- 
ing a,brief review of clothes for 
the motorist. 

However frequently styles in 
men’s attire may change, the 
motor coat must and always will 
embody certain inalienable char- 
acteristics, for the good motor gar- 
ment, like the good motor car, 
must be efficient as well as smart. 





Finely striped lap robe in gray 
and black with lining of medium 
sized black and white 


As this particular element in the gentleman’s 
wardrobe appears in many different fabrics and 
designs it will be well for the reader to bear 
in mind the various features which are neces- 
sary to the thoroughly practical motor coat. 
Above all, it should be full and roomy with 





Motor set consisting of foot muff, robe and pillow of silver gray long- 
fibered plush. The muff fastens between the ankles with a button and loop 


checks 


Plush lined robes come in various 
shades of brown and gray. This 
is greenish-gray lined with black 


plenty of shoulder freédom and a good full 
flare from the shoulders down, for as the wear- 
er is seated most of the time, a scant garment 
will cramp and pull and render driving tedious 
and uncomfortable. ‘The skirts should come 
well below the knees, otherwise they will con- 
tinually “ride up’’—a habit which 
is not conducive to warmth in cold 
weather driving. Like the body 
of the garment, the sleeves should 
be very full and a bit long, and 
there should be some provision for 
fastening them snugly about the 
wrists. On all cold weather gar- 
ments there should be a good wide 
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(3) This single breasted model in brown 
Donegal mixture has a mink collar and lining, 
the latter stopping short of the button holes 
to prevent any wearing friction on the fur 





Tan leather lunch case for two 
people, containing white enam- 
elled thermos bottle, butter or 
condiment jar, and sandwich box 


collar and broad lapels to protect 
the neck, ears and chest if need be, 
and any experienced motorist will 
tell you that the pockets should be 
accessible. Not only is it wise to 
have vertical breast pockets as a 
tefuge for the hands on biting days, 
but the slant side pockets, well to 
the front, will make handkerchiefs, 
cigarettes and other paraphernalia 
easily procurable. 

In fabric as well as in design the 
Coat must be suited to its purpose. 
Fragile or perishable materials and 
those which show the dust should 
be avoided. Gabardine, tweeds, 





Rail bag for shopping or travel- 

ling, 30 inches wide with copious 

outside pocket, made of black 

enamelled canvas and attractively 

lined in a fabric of dark blue 
and red 


Lunch case ox tan leather, for six 
people. It is oblong and has straps 
to fasten it to the running board 
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(4) Freedom and warmth are ensured by this 
double breasted homespun with Persian lamb 
collar and kolinsky lining. It provides a double 
thickness 6f fur and fabric across the front 





Lunch case covered with black 
enamelled canvas. It is fitted 
for five persons and accommodates 
two thermos bottles under the tray 


cheviots, fleeces and homespuns in 
brown, heather mixture and rough 
grays will be found most practical, 
and it is advisable to procure them 
in materials which have been 
“proofed” against the rain. 

In (1) is shown a model which 
is not only very practical but, owing 
to the strap fastening and absence 
of buttons, offers maximum flexi- 
bility. It can be adjusted to fit 
snugly or loosely, as required, and 
one can reach the pockets in his 
jacket without fumbling with but- 
tons. It is made of brown gabar- 
dine and lined with fleece. 
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(6) Made of heavy camels fleece, this soft, warm 
coat is fastened only with the belt and can be 
folded snugly to the body when the occasion 


Two linen handkerchiefs attrac- 
tively decorated in gray figures 
and stripes of various shades 


(5) This closed body model has a single opening 
at the neck. It is made of proofed tweed and 
offers complete protection against the rain and 





cold. Gabardine also is suited to this model demands. Fawn color is best for the motorist 


Heavy cheviots can be procured in a great 
variety of attractive patterns and those in 
soft plaid effects, say, in brown over a 
slightly lighter ground of the same color, 
make very smart coats for motoring. The 
model shown (2) has a collar of natural 
otter and the yoke adds a note sportif quite 
acceptable in a coat of this type. 

Fabrics which, because of their loose or 
coarse weave, are apt to let the wind through. 
should be lined with fur or fleece. The sin- 
gle-breasted model shown (3) is a brown 
Donegal mixture with a mink collar and 
lining, the latter stopping short of the but- 
ton holes to prevent friction on the fur. 
Another fur-lined coat is shown (4) which 
























Automobile trunk 
of black enamell- 
ed fibre for rear of 
motor car. It is 
30” long and lined 
in a blue self- 
figured fabric 


(Left) blue and 
white corded, stiff 
cuff shirt with 
deep blue knitted 
silk tie; pink stiff 
cuff shirt with 
knitted black silk 
tie 


(Right) Soft cuff 
shirt in blended 
nastel stripes with 
black and white 
knitted tie; black 
and_ white _ stiff 
cuff shirt with 
black and white 
tie 


is so designed to afford the greatest degree 
of warmth. Down the full length it laps 
completely across the front, getting wider to- 
ward the bottom so as to afford double pro- 
tection for the knees and ample room at the 
same time. It is made of brown and white 
homespun, the collar is Persian lamb and 
the lining is kolinsky. The cuff can be 
gathered snugly about the wrist by adjusting 
the broad two-button strap. 

In England, where the man who loves the 
road must be prepared to meet the weather's 
everchanging mood, a sort of “one-piece” 
motor coat (5) is very popular as an emer- 
gency kit. While it is not, strictly speaking, 
one piece, it is completely closed all around, 
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“With Campbell’s fare so rich and rare al 

Just give me a husky spoon a 

Then every day will bloom like May | 1 

And smile like sunny June.” Fi 
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m hungry for it! i 
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| Yes, 1920 has an eager welcome é 
p ° hd . 
ready for this favorite Campbell's 

kind. 4 


_ Nourishing food at reasonable cost 
is the New Year's biggest problem. 
And no product in your larder gives 











you more practical help in solving : 

it than 

‘ ; 

; Campbell’s : 


Vegetable Soup 


degree : : ; 
fe It combines fifteen different 
ri vegetables beside barley, macaroni 
val a alphabets and a satisfying beef stock. 
an be | f a 
nating | Enjoyed by everyone, rich in 
e we 

ther’ a strength evig elements, 
12 this tempting soup is also one of the 
emer- : 

“me most economical foods you can buy. 
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| THREE POPULAR MODELS IN 
} READY-TO-WEAR MOTOR COATS 


except for a small opening at the neck with a 
buttoned flap. As it is intended as a protec- 
tion against rain, the model shown is made of 
proofed tweed, but those who are willing to 
forego a pattern in the fabric will find proofed 
gabardine very suitable for this type of gar- 
ment, as it is light in weight and in its nature 
adapted to the road. 

In (6) is shown a coat which, in its flexi- 
bility, rivals the one first mentioned in this 
article, and certainly there is no material which 
excels in luxurious warmth and softness the 
camel’s fleece of which this model is made. 
Like the model shown in (1), this coat has no 
buttons, but it is secured by a belt running all 
around instead of by the attached strap. 








Made of soft, unlined fleece of an unusual 
shade, this fawn-colored coat represents a prac- 
tical adaptation of a popular fabric to motor 
needs, the inside of the coat is chestnut brown 





This Scotch fleece coat in which there is a 
suggestion of fine soft checks has cuffs which 
turn down to button around the wrist, as 
well as the desirable breast pockets 


Camel's fleece is enjoying a very wide and 
well-deserved popularity in New York, and as 
it can now be obtained in shades other than 
light tan, such as brown, mouse gray and fawn 
color, it promises to have even greater vogue as 
an all-around coat. 

In view of what has been said about the 
need for room and fullness in motor coats, the 
reader may suppose that this necessary feature 
precludes the possibility of obtaining anything 
resembling dash or smartness in design. An 
examination of the sketches, however, will show 
the results which the artistry of skillful tailor- 
ing can accomplish. There is far more style 
in these big coats than there is in the tight- 
waisted anomalies with umbrella-like skirts 
and flapping lapels which have appeared in 
this season’s vintage and which look as though 
they had been hammered out of sheet iron by 
some re-incarnated armourer. Nothing can be 
said against the bodied coat with the flaring 
skirt when it is properly executed, but the 
creators of the above-mentioned oddities will 
succeed in tailoring style into their garments— 
instead of out of them—when they discover 
that ‘“drape’s the thing.” 

How any one can hope to obtain a real drape 
in a coat made of heavy, stiff material with a 
thick, rigid seam at the waist is a mystery. 
Even the finer heavy overcoatings require free- 
dom in the tailoring to permit their hanging 
in the fine soft folds which emphasize their 
luxurious texture. Furthermore, the draped 
effect is not merely a matter of body and skirt, 
it is the impression made by the garment as 
a whole and any feature suggesting scantiness 
of cloth will detract from this impression. We 
have in mind particularly, those slender sleeves 
which seem to go arm in aim with “wasp 
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SHOWING FEATURES ESSENTIAL TO 
THE PRACTICAL MOTOR GARMENT 


waisted” coats and are attached in such a 
manner as to resemble closely the hind legs of 
a grasshopper. Another feature which con- 
tributes nothing to the draped effect, and is 
very apt to mar it, is the stilted collar which 
swings up from the shoulder in a mechanically 
accurate curve and suggests the collars worn 
by officers of the light artillery back in 1818. 
In order that the coat may appear to lie nat- 
urally and easily about the neck and shoulders, 
the collar should lie rather flat, rising gently 
toward the back in such a way as to rest natur- 
ally against the neck. This is consistent with 
the simple and comfortable clothes of to-day 
and exaggerated appointments will be inappro- 
priate until our styles become more elaborate, 


When thrown into reverse, this gray tweed 
with fine black plaid becomes a tan leather coat 
capable of shedding rain or repelling the cold- 
est wind and withstanding the roughest wear 
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In Lne for 
something good 


‘THE big thing that Paramount Artcraft has done for 
you is to take the gamble out of seeing motion pictures. 


Time was when you took a chance every time you paid 
your money—every fan remembers it. 


And even now it isn’t everybody who knows how to 
avoid taking chances. 


Pleasure-time is not so plentiful that it can be wasted 
anyhow. 


But note this: Wherever you see the name Paramount 
Artcraft you can bank on rich returns. 


It is not a question of taking anybody’s word, it’s simply 
a question of reading the announcements of the better 
theatres everywhere, checking up the brand names of the 
pictures, and choosing Paramount Artcraft. 


Go by the-name and you're in line for something good. 





ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L LASKY Vice Pres CECIBS OE MILLE Director General v 
“NEW YoRK Print 











Latest Paramount Artcraft Pictures 
Released to January Ist 
Billie Burke in 
¥ “Wantep—a Husspanb” 
Trene Castle in “Tue InvistBLE Bonp” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“A Girt NamMep Mary” 
Ethel Clayton in 
“More Deapty THAN THE MALE” 
Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
“MALE AND FEMALE” 
“The Cinema Murder” 
( “osmopolite an Production 
Elsie Ferguson in “CouUNTERFEIT”’ 
Dorothy Gish in “TurNninG THE TABLES” 
D. W. Griffith’s Production 
“SCARLET | Days” 
Wm. S. Hart in “SAND” 
Houdini in “Tue Grim GAME” 
Vivian Mz artin “ 
{is OrrictaL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in 
“HAWTHORNE oF THE U. S. A.” 
Maurice Tourneur’s Production 
“Victory” 
George Loane Tucker’ s Production 
“THe Mrract—E Man” 
Robert W. arwick in 
“An ADVENTURE IN HEARTS” 
Bryant Washburn in 
“Ir Pays To ADVERTISE” 
Super Special All Star Cast 
“EVERYWOMAN” 
Thomas H. Ince Productions 
Enid Bennett in 
Juat Every Woman Learns” 
Dorothy Dalton in “His Wire’s Frienp” 
Douglas MacLean, & Doris May in 
‘231% Hours’ Leave” 
Charles Ray in “Rep Hor Dottars” 
Ince Supervised Special 
“BEHIND THE Door” 
Par t Ci di 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies 
One Every Other Month 
Paramount-Mack ee Comedies 
Two Each Month 
Paramount-Al St. John_Comedies 
One Each Month 
Paramount-Carter De Haven Comedies 
One Each Month 


Paramount Short Subjects 


Paramount Magazine issued weekly 
Paramount-Burton Holmes Travel Pic- 
one each week 
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VANITY FAIR 


England’s Latest Motor Car Styles 


A Promising Lot of New British Designs Appear Despite Strikes and Other Troubles 


EN years ago starvation 
Tos industrial paralysis 

would have been the im- 
mediate results of such a labor 
upheaval as the recent railroad 
strike, so suddenly and so dra- 
matically thrust upon the Gov- 
ernment. Modern science, how- 
ever, has placed in our hands 
various means of meeting most 
man-made crises. The Govern- 
ment was able to counter the 
strike with extraordinary effec- 
tiveness by the use of the motor 
car. The mobile transport ser- 
vice, brought to such a high 
pitch of efficiency during the 
war, proved its value in a re- 
markable manner during this 
home-grown unpleasantness. 

Meanwhile, however, motor car pro- 
duction was held up again by this most 
recent outbreak of labour, following 
many other strikes and industrial fra- 
cases, all of which have had a terribly 
deterrent effect upon British automobile 
manufacture. American competition is 
becoming keener every day and as the 
new cars from that side of the Atlantic 
combine service with quality and quan- 
tity it is dificult to hold out much im- 
mediate hope for the British builders. 

A brand new model of the highest 
class is shown in the photographs. It is 
the 40-50-hp. Napier. The pic- 
ture was taken beside Engine 
No. 1, of the Great Northern 
Railway, one of the most famous 
locomotives in the world. In 
view of the railway strike and 
its motor solution, the photo- 
graph takes on an allegorical 
aspect and might be captioned 
“Victor and Vanquished,” with 
the motor car playing the former 
role. Engine No. 1 was built in 
1870 at Doncaster by Mr. Pat- 
rick Stirling and is reckoned to 
have run over three million 
miles. 

The new post-war Napier has 


latest 





The antagonists in the recent rail strike—England’s motor cars as repre- 


sented by the latest model of 40-50 hp. 





By GERALD BISS 


The new Lancia car owned and driven by H.R.H. Prince Albert, who is the 
He is a captain in the Royal Air Force 


second son of King George. 





This early tractor in “The Contented Ploughman” 
everything except engine and transmission 


Napier with £1750 chassis 





has 








a six-cylinder motor rated at 
40-50-hp., but giving 80-90-hp. 
on the brake. The entire car js 
the result of airplane building 
experience, is very light in pro- 
portion to power and is one of 
England’s very best cars. The 
price of the chassis is £1,750. 

H. R. H. Prince Albert, who 
is the second son of King 
George, is a captain in the Royal 
Air Force. Recently he pur- 
chased an interesting 35-hp, 
Lancia car, the second most pop- 
ular Italian make in England. 
This is his second Lancia and, 
like the Prince of Wales, he 
drives his own car. The coach- 
work on the prince’s new machine is Brit- 
ish, the body having been made to his 
special order and containing his own 
ideas of design, by Messrs. Maythorn of 
Biggleswade. 

The 20-hp. Austin, photographed out- 
side Kenilworth Castle, is England’s an- 
swer to the “quantity production’’ ques- 
tien. This was the first British post-war 
model to be placed on the market and as 
a result the company is stated to have 
some £6,000,000 worth of orders on 
hand. It is a standardized model with 
lines which are easy to look at, with 
four stock body types and a chassis 
which sells for £395. Its designer and 
head of the Austin firm is Sir 
Herbert Austin, K. B. E., who 
had an English automobile de- 
signed and running on the road 
before the first Motor Car Act 
in 1896. 

The Crossley 25-30-hp. “R. 
F. C.” model is well known to 
many Americans who were in 
France during the war, as it was 
the model used exclusively by 
the British flying forces. 


An English car for quantity produc- 

tion, the 20-hp. Austin, with standard- 

ized chassis selling for £395 and four 
types of stock bodies 


Wy 


we TE 


i. 


Mr. Handley Page, at the wheel of a new 25-30-hp. “R.F.C.” model Crossley 
car, viewing his new air cruiser. 


Lt. Col. Douglas, late R.A.F., is pilot 
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VANITY FAIR 





A beautiful-sturdy express cruiser, Harmony, built by Matthews for Mr. S. H. Gillespie, of 


New York, is 60 feet long with 11 feet beam. 


She is excellent for short trips or cruising 


Looking Back at 1919 


Some of the High Spots of a Year of Motor Boating 


T seems to me that the most interesting 
things about 1919, from a motor boating 
standpoint, were: 

The acceptance of the challenge of the 
American Power Boat Association for the 
British International Trophy by the Royal 
Motor Yacht Club of England; 

The absence of Eastern hydroplanes at the 
Gold Cup races in Detroit; 

The announcement by the American Power 
Boat Association of plans 


for the Fisher Perpetual Ellithro II, $8 x9 x 3. ats 
> sete by Luders for Capt. James 
Challenge Trophy Taces ; Laughlin, she makes 26 





The growth in popu- miles an hour with two Van 


larity of the express cruis- eictiemiaue 


er; 

The growth in popu- 
larity of the sedan or 
limousine type of fast 
runabout. 

*Way back in the sum- 
mer of 1913, Maple Leaf 
IV, owned by Mr. Mac- 
kay Edgar, succeeded in 
winning from a fleet of 
capable American hydro- 
planes at Huntington Bay, 
Long Island, the world’s 
blue ribbon motor boating 
event. Maple Leaf IV 
was a fine, efficient, well 
built boat, and her victory 
was a well-deserved one. 

In 1914 there was only 
one American challenger, 
Mr. James A. Pugh, of 
Chicago, who went to 
England to bring back the 
trophy. His craft was a 
most amazing one, Dis- 


’N ’Everthin’ and Miss Los Angeles are twin 28-ft. runabouts of re- 

markable speed built by Hacker. This shows the latter with which 

Dustin Farnum, of movie prestige, is breaking Pacific Coast records. 
They make 40 miles an hour with 200-hp. Hall-Scott motors 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 
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PHOTO BY M. ROSENFELD 


PHOTO BY M. ROSENFELO 


turber IV, a boat considerably larger than any 
previous American hydroplane, and equipped 
with a specially built Duesenberg engine of 
24 cylinders and 1800 horsepower. While 
Mr. Pugh was tuning up his boat at Cowes 
preparatory to the races, the war began, and 
all thoughts of motor boat racing ceased in 
England. Mr. Pugh had great difficulty in 
getting his boat back to this country and suc- 
ceeded only after 2000 gallons of special gaso- 

line he had carried over 


Below is Snark, one of eight 
famous Herreshoff  62-ft. 
patrols, mow a_ civilian, 
making 25 miles with two 


with him had been “bor- 
rowed” by the British War 
Office. 


200-hp. Sterlings Since that time Dis- 


turber IV has been laid 
up on the ways, but it is 
the writer's humble opin- 
ion that if Mr. Pugh ever 
brings her out again and 
ever succeeds in getting all 
her 24 cylinders working 
at the same time she will 
prove to be the fastest 
thing afloat. 

The races will probably 
be run in July or August 
at Cowes. The actual 
American challenger is 
Miss Detroit IIT, winner 
of the Gold Cup races. 
She is a small hydroplane, 
owned by Mr. Gar Wood 
of Detroit. What other 
American boats will be in 
the races remains to be 
seen. At any rate, it 
seems to me that the re- 
sumption of the contests 
(Continued on page 104) 





Gar Jr., a boat which aroused a storm of protest when entered in the 

cruiser races at Detroit. Owned by Gar Wood, owner of the national 

champion, Miss Detroit III, critics say, despite her flimsy cabin she is 
still considered a runabout. She won with 27 miles an hour 
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VANITY FAIR 


Your Golfing Faults . 


How to Grip the Club. 


T the start of this series = 
of articles let me in- ‘fey 


stil into the minds of 
readers that they will be 
wasting their time in going 
through them unless they 
practise what I write. 

To read golf matter that 
is of the nature I intend 
this to be, and merely come 
to a conclusion that you 
think I am right or wrong 
is to be unprogressive. If 
I have doubt about any par- 
ticular phase of golf I shall 
not include that phase in 
these articles. What I write 
will be founded on practi- 
cal knowledge; not only 
from my own experience, 
but also from that oi che 
masters whom I imitated 
and copied in the days of 
my boyhood with all the 
shamelessness of plagiaris- 
tic youth. 

All the hints and helpful 
wrinkles that I thieved so 
unblushingly would have 
been useless to me had I 
not practised them with 
club and ball. As it was 
with me so I hope it will be 
with you: whatever I write 
here will be of small use to 
you unless you put my state- 
ment to the test with the actual implements 
of the game. 

My advice is to practise and to keep on 
practising, and I am vain enough to think that 
I can help you to get to the top of your form. 


Different Methods of Gripping 


HAT about your grip? Do you overlap 

so that the handle of the shaft is resting 
in your fingers? Do you use the two-V grip 
in which the shaft is partly in the palm and 
partly in the fingers? Or have you got the 
hooker’s clutch in which the knuckles of your 
right hand are pointing to the ground when 
you address the ball? 

I have tried everything in the way of grips 
and have come to the very firm conclusion 
that there is nothing so good as the overlap in 
which the small finger of the right hand is 
placed over the knuckle of the forefinger of the 
left. The positions of the hands will not be 
correct unless the small finger of the right 
hand is placed on the top of the forefinger of 
the left; and not between the web. When I 
first adopted this grip I found that I sliced, 
and I practised six months before this fault 
disappeared. Ben Sayers had the same ex- 
perience, but the benefit derived was well 
worth the trouble expended. Douglas Edgar 
and Jack White are comparatively recent con- 
verts to this method of holding the club. 

There are many people who, like myself, 
have found out the virtues which lie in this 
method of attaching yourself to a golf club. 
There are also many people who have tried 
the overlap and, not feeling that it suited them, 


school of British golfers. 


George Duncan. 


By GEORGE DUNCAN 


ess AINSI RGAE 





George Duncan (left) and Abe Mitchell (right), the most promising of the so-called younger 
These two men are everywhere looked upon as the likeliest 
contenders to succeed the men of the old school—Taylor, Vardon, etc. 
fessional of our day has given more careful consideration to the science of golf than 
The result of his studies and experiments, which have spread over a 
period of years, is to be embodied in ten golfing articles, the first of which appears here 


have reverted to some less reliable method. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, those 
who have failed with the overlap have done so 
because of some imperfection in the arrange- 
ment of their fingers and hands. I have seen 
quite useful amateur players, who think they 
have acquired the overlapping grip, leave huge 
gaps between the fingers of both hands and 
wonder why undesirable things happen to the 
ball when it is far away in mid-air. 

Keep Your Fingers Close 


ib derny fingers must be close together in this 
grip or it is not possible to get that all- 
one-hand feel as you swing your club. An- 
other important thing to notice is that the 
thumb of your right hand is firmly, but not 





The grip, showing the fingers closely packed 

together, with the small finger of the right 

hand on top of the knuckle of the left fore- 
finger—and not in the web 


Probably no pro- 


The First of a Series of Golf Articles 


strainedly, pressed against 
the root of the forefinger, 
Pay particular attention to 
this point. Get hold of your 
driver, take it on the full 
journey of an upswing — 
until the club has reached 
the horizontal, that is, and 
then stop there. 

If the shaft of your club 
has dropped into the web 
between your thumb and 
forefinger you did not pay 
enough attention . to the 
placing of them. You had 
not made the ‘“V” small 
enough. You can easily 
imagine that, just as that 
fateful part of a club’s 
swing is arrived at, there 
must be some loss of ac- 
curacy should the shaft of 
the golf club slide down be- 
tween the thumb and the 
forefinger. 

Should that seem a small 
matter to you, change your 
mind about it—it is very 
important, and may be the 
cause of some of your bad 
shots. You can prevent it 
if you will close your thumb 
and forefinger in the way I 
mention, for when the club 
stops in order to change its 
direction downwards it will 
be poised steadily upon the thumb in such a 
manner that that change of direction is accom- 
plished without the slightest sacrifice of ac- 
curacy or smoothness of motion. 


Importance of the Left Hand 


VARS 
SPORT AND GENERAL 


F you get this overlap correctly, you will find, 
when addressing the ball, that the thumb 
of your left hand is pointing to the back of 
the head of the driver, and the thumb of your 
right hand at the face of the club. 

Do not let the thumb of your right hand 
entwine the shaft of the club, because that 
would let you in for that “slide” at the 
top of the swing between thumb and fore- 
finger. 

In placing your left hand round the club 
you get it just so far over that you can see the 
knuckles of the first three fingers. That will 
be found a fairly good guide as to whether the 
first part of your grip on the club is all right 
or not. 

When you have got the left hand accurately 
placed the right hand will fit in nice and 
easily, just as if the overlapping method was 
the only possible natural way of taking hold 
of a club. Moreover, as you are probably 
aware, the left hand is the guiding hand at 
golf, and, therefore the placing of it is 4 
matter of tremendous importance. You call- 
not go far wrong with it if you will place It 
on the club in the manner which I have pointed 
out to you. 

Avoid getting the left hand knuckles un- 
derneath the club, or you will slice for a 
certainty. 
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meets the demand for the inherent takes precedence 
> club ee advVantages of the small car — lightness, over Templar in ultra-smart- 
ee the , economies of operation and upkeep, and ness of design, beauty of finish and com- 

t will driving ease, but built throughout of the Yer) pleteness of equipment. You will appreciate 
a the finest materials and with the quality of the performance of this car with the Templar 
i workmanship heretofore associated only with a Top-Valve Motor, only when you have 
small group of cars of extreme size and weight. driven it ourself. 

Shown at New York and Chicago Automobile Shows 


Cc car alone of all cars built in America No car 
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Five Passenger Touring . . . $2685 Four Passenger Sportette . . . $2685 
Two Passenger Touring Roadster $2685 Five Passenger Sedan . . . . $3585 


Prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland 


THE TEMPLAR MOTORS CORPORATION 


2600 HALSTEAD STREET, LAKEWOOD, CLEVELAND, O 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


HE tragedy about newspaper reports of 
the waltzing of security prices in the stock 


market is that they are always too late. 
They narrate what has happened in the session 
that has closed, instead of what will occur in 
the one that is about to open. 

And so the speculator who reads is never 
wholly satisfied. Through the ages, the press 
account of the market pursues the actuality, 
but is never able to catch up with it; surely 
not to get ahead of it. 

Of course, the business of being a broker 
would not be nearly so profitable if the atmos- 
phere of mystery which pervades the great 
temples of speculation was dissipated. It is 
the uncertainty which fascinates the tens of 
thousands who inwardly feel that some time 
through a happy intrusion of luck the wealth 
of Croesus will be theirs. 


N the nature of things, it is impossible ac- 

curately to predict precisely what security 
prices will do in any given period. Many guess, 
and upon the accuracy of their guess their for- 
tune hangs. Sometimes in special cases, how- 
ever, Men are in possession of information 
which renders their judgment comparatively 
error-proof. But for the great masses who in- 
sist on exercising their inalienable right as free 
men to play the market loaded dice are not 
within reach. 

At this time, the man who has contributed 
funds and passionate interest to the stock mar- 
ket is infinitely more concerned with what is 
coming in 1920 than in a review of what has 
taken place in 1919. And if this article con- 
tained an infallible forecast of the exact price 
every active stock will sell at a year hence, it 
would deserve on its merits as news to be spread 
under eight-column streamer headlines on the 
first page of every newspaper in the country. .. . 

And yet the market, unless manipulated, is 
responsive to broad movements in the outer 
world. Price movements are effects, and events 
outside are causes. 

In 1920, that delicate piece of mechanism— 
the security market—will be influenced and 
swayed by countless currents which we do not 
yet foresee. However, as the new year, the 
first year of formal peace in nearly six years, 
opens, one can see ahead some of the dominant 
economic issues which will press hard for ex- 
pression in the dancing to and fro of stock 
quotations. 

Five great groups of questions stand out 
among all the rest. They have many phases 
and the exact justice in each is hard to know. 
But that they will react upon security prices 
seems beyond doubt. 


IRST, there is the question of labor unrest. 

A distinguished Britisher was asked re- 

cently by a group of Chicago reporters how 

long he believed the “labor trouble” would 
last. 

“If I were very pessimistic,” he replied with 
the zest of complacency, “I would say one 
year; if I were optimistic, I should say that it 
is about over now.” 

If this statement embodied the whole truth, 
security prices might well hesitate before de- 
clining. But labor unrest is hardly likely 


Whither Are We Going in 1920? 
By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


completely to disappear as long as human folk 
toil. Many socially conscious persons conceive 
intelligent unrest as a spur to progress. Louis 
Untermeyer, the poet, expressed the thought 
thus, ‘From sleek contentment keep me free.” 

The speculator and the investor may as well 
know that the labor problem has not been set- 
tled, and still looms up as the great issue. If 
the contest of labor to attain a greater share 
in industrial control is directed intelligently 
und met sensibly by those whose immediate 
interests are affected, it need cause no crash in 
security values. Indeed, provided adequate 
labor-saving machinery is progressively in- 
stalled and efficient methods of production 
introduced, the workingmen can get a larger 
share of the product without jeopardizing un- 
duly the interest of other parties. 

From the strictly market viewpoint, the 
thing to be deprecated is industrial warfare, 
involving the cessation of production and the 
adjustment of conflicts of interest by trial of 
battle alone. If Congress can devise any in- 
strumentalities which will make for the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes with a minimum of 
matching of force against force and a max- 
imum of conference, the foundation of security 
prices will tremendously be strengthened. 

If the next election is going to decide issues 
and not merely popularity contests, the labor 
question must be one of the great matters on 
which the competing parties will divide. 


HE election will be the second great mar- 
ket influence. 

In the early months of the year, it will lie in 
the background, and manifest itself, if at all, 
only in the undertone in the surf of stock 
prices. But toward June, when the conventions 
assemble, the country will once more be fully 
engrossed in politics—its favorite sport. In its 
daily swings, the stock market will reflect the 
estimate of the speculative community of the 
candidacy of Mr. So and So, who seems strong 
enough to capture the nomination in one of the 
two great parties. And so, after various vacil- 
lations, the market will stand ready to absorb 
the news of the election itself. If a law and 
order candidate is elected, the effect on the 
market should be conspicuously favorable. 
The event may be discounted in advance, if the 
result is not in great doubt. An extremely pow- 
erful Socialist vote, on the other hand, would 
tend to stay the activities of advocates of higher 
stock prices and would aid those who would 
like to sce quotations drop. 

Intimately connected with the next election 
is the railroad problem, which may be consid- 
ered the third great market influence of 1920. 
No matter what Congress does in the way of 
legislation before the roads are turned back to 
their private owners, the real test will come in 
1920. 

The head of one of the largest commission 
brokerage houses in the country, when asked 
about the outlook for the coming year, re- 
marked: 

“T would like to make the broad answer 
that there is only one factor in the United 
States which, to my mind, should prove con- 
trolling now, or in 1920, and that is, the treat- 
ment meted out to the railroad securities of the 


country, almost entirely in the hands of con- 
fiding institutions and investors. Any bull 
enthusiasm not based on progressive, favorable 
and carefully safeguarded treatment of the rail- 
roads of the country is without true basis; and 
while I admit that sentiment in Washington js 
favorable to an improvement in the treatment 
which this important interest has received up to 
date, I cannot as yet see that it has crystallized 
to a point upon which one can base any very 
optimistic views for the future.” 


N the great rise in the market value of securi- 
ties in 1919, the rails played virtually no 

part. None of the expectation of high earnings 
over a long period, which affected industrial 
securities, has up to the time of this writing 
been written into railroad security values. 

The rail stocks have in fact been tending to 
discount unfavorable developments. If the so- 
lution of the railroad problem should prove to 
be extremely favorable to private capital in- 
vested in them, then the prevailing scale at 
which the rails are sold in the open market is 
vastly too low. The stock speculator will 
watch the actual conditions of the roads in 
1920 with extreme care to determine whether 
they are better off than anticipated, or worse, 
and the tendency of quotations will be to ad- 
just prices to developments. If conditions are 
wholly favorable to the private owners, the 
swing of the rail stocks upward ought to be 
greater perhaps than that of any other class of 
security. 

Incidentally, unless the railroads are permit- 
tetd physically to deteriorate, there is likely to 
he a tremendous period of buying of supplies 
during the forthcoming months. Under the 
government administration, many of the needs 
for betterments and repairs have been deferred, 
particularly during the incumbency of Mr. 
Walker D. Hines. This policy was due in 
part to high prices, but more particularly to 
the uncertainty as to what would be done with 
the roads. 

As soon as their final disposition is deter- 
mined, large orders will probably be placed. 
Great quantities of rails are needed, and, if 
bought, will greatly stimulate the steel indus- 
ary. 

Locomotives and cars of every character are 
also needed, and, when the purchasing of them 
is arranged the activity of the large makers of 
equipment will be significantly heightened. In 
1919, the decision of the Railroad Administra- 
tion not to buy on a large scale revolutionized 
the character of all those industries whose chief 
work is to equip the railroads. The president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Philadel- 
phia recently said that 70 per cent of the pro- 
duction of that company was devoted to foreign 
orders. 

And the tendency of European currencies to 
shrink progressively in value to a great extent 
has curtailed foreign purchases. This sug- 
gests the fourth great question which will influ- 
ence the stock market in 1920. 

The American dollar is at a tremendous 
premium of the currencies of the former bellig- 
erent nations of Europe, which normally are the 
best customers of the United States. The dis- 
count of the lira, for (Continued on page 116) 
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Under the open shy , in the odorous 
air of the orchard, 

Bend ing with golden _fruit,was spread 
the feast of petrothal. 
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Hleney Wadsseaith Longfellow 
IN response to a defi- 
nite demand for the bet- 
ter things in inotion pic- 
tures this vitally dramatic 
poem has been made to live 
and breathe and have a be- 
ing which no other art or 
magic could contrive: 
Longfellow will live as 
never before in the hearts 
of all the world through 
this triumph of the 
screen+ 











The Beautiful Maid of Fair Acadie 
lives for all time on the screen: 


OU have read EVANGELINE, the immortal 

<_/ poem of Henry Wadsworth Jongfellow- 

In your imagination you have pictured 
Gentle Evangeline, whose beauty longfellow de- 
scribed as being like Exquisite Music. 

You can now see this vision of (¢lestial Brightness 
and Watch - not read - the tenderest love story ever 
unfolded - It is told in the WILLIAM FOX PRE- 
SENTATION of Evangeline, produced with the most 
elaborate scenery and costumes ever known to 
motion pictures 


EVANGELINE is now peing shown in the 
best theatres everywhere- It represents the 
beauty, realism and deep dramatic power of 


FOX ENTERTAINMENTS 


WILLIAM FOX ,Lresident 
FOX FILM CORPORATION 
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SPECIAL 
VALUES 


Linen and White Goods 
For the month of January 1920 


Oz Special Values in Linens and White Goods 
for the month of January this year are of more 
than usual interest to our customers because of the 
extraordinary savings provided. 


Were it not for the unique position occupied by the 
McCutcheon establishment in the Linen Trade, con- 
ditions now prevailing in European markets would 
render impossible the low prices quoted. 


With our expert linen buyers always in touch with 
the sources of supply, we are able, in our purchases, 
to take advantage of every favorable market fluctua- 
tion. Because of this, and because we purchase in 
such vast quantities, our prices are considerably 
below those asked by other retail houses. 


Included in the Linens and White Goods are 
Damask Linens, Towels, Fancy Table Linens, 
Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, Laces and Embroideries. 


As indications point to a still further increase in the 
costs of producing and manufacturing fine linens, 
we earnestly advise our patrons to make the most 
of this unusual money-saving opportunity by pro- 
viding now for future needs. 


An illustrated catalog, giving detailed descrip- 
tions and prices will be mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon © Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 














Reg. Trade Mark 




















VANITY FAIR 


The Oriental Drama 


(Continued from page 39) 


save for the introduction of a revolu- 
tion into the plot. The play is most 
effectively produced,’ with unlimited 
golden idols, dim red lights, and burn- 
ing of joss sticks. Miss Ulric plays 
with commendable restraint in her 
sweeter moments, and commendable 
ferocity in her emotional scenes, and 
Harry Mestayer, Albert Bruning, and 
Thomas Finlay give clever characteriza- 
tions. The long cast is supplemented 
by a horde of supernumeraries whose 
strictly correct Chinese costumes and 
wigs render the more piquant their 
strikingly Hibernian features. 

If Mr. Samuel Shipman is in the 
house, I should be glad to have him ob- 
serve me get down and crawl abjectly 
along the ground for anything I may 
have said about his brain-child, “East 
Is West.” Last season, in the exuber- 
ance of youth, I used to think that no 
play along the same lines could possibly 
be worse; that was before the dying 
year brought “The Son-Daughter.” 


“The Rose of China” 


2 remained for Mr. Armand Vecsey, 
orchestra leader at the Ritz, to set 
the “East Is West” school of drama to 
music—and to very charming music. 
Guy Bolton did the book, P. G. Wode- 
house the clever lyrics, and Joseph Ur- 
ban the delightful scenery, and the re- 
sult is “The Rose of China,’ now on 
view at the Lyric Theatre. It is hard 
to speak fairly of the musical comedy. 
Another time, perhaps, it might have 
seemed perfectly great, but just at pres- 
ent Chinese heroines who substitute 
l’s for r’s and artlessly inject “damn’s” 
and “hell’s” into their innocent prattle 
have rather lost the novelty in which 
lay most of their appeal. Personally, 
the rush of Chinese dramas has so 
affected me that I am heart and soul 
for the Shantung clause in the peace 
treaty; I wish they’d give the whole 
darned country away. 

“The Rose of China” has an abun- 
dance of pretty girls, and a list of 
capable principals, including Cecil Cun- 
ningham, Frank McIntyre, Oscar Shaw, 
and Cynthia Perot. Jane Richardson 
plays the heroine with an appalling 
cuteness. 

“Caesar’s Wife” 

TILL in the East, though fortu- 

nately safely out of China, is the 
setting of W. Somerset Maugham’s 
play, “Caesar’s Wife,” in which Billie 
Burke is starred. Those who flock to 
the Liberty Theatre, expecting another 
Maugham comedy along the lines of 
“Too Many Husbands” are due for a 
heavy blow. The scene is laid in Cairo, 
and the plot concerns the mental strug- 
gles of a young bride who falls in love 
with her elderly husband’s secretary, 
but anticlimatically decides to remain 
true to the husband. There are but 
few flashes of Mr. Maugham’s brilliance 
in the dialogue, and the evening seems 
a long and uneventful one. The piece 
is beautifully staged and extremely 
well played, particularly by Norman 
Trevor, and Hilda Spong, Ernest Glen- 
denning and Margaret Dale all give 
their usual finished performances. Miss 
Burke, in her réle of the young wife, 
looks charmingly youthful. She is at 
her best in her more serious moments; 
in her desire to convey the girlishness 
of the character, she plays her lighter 
scenes rather as if she were giving an 
impersonation of Eva Tanguay. 


“Wedding Bells” 

“ EDDING BELLS,” at the Harris 

brings us back again to New 
York, for its locale, and it seems just 
like getting back home once again. 
Salisbury Field has written a thoroughly 
delightful comedy, which is acted in a 
civilized way by sophisticated people, 


and the resultant enjoyable evening jis 
a boost for the morale of the theatre. 
going public. Mr. Field’s plot of the 
divorced wife who turns up just as her 
ex-husband was about to be married 
to some one else, and makes him fall in 
love with her all over again, seems a 
bit far-fetched, when you see it in print 
but it doesn’t matter, in the play—it jg 
merely the background against which 
the sparkling lines are best set off, 
Margaret Lawrence, playing in a some. 
what higher key than she did in “Teg 
for Three,” again shows her vast abil- 
ity as a comedienne, and Wallace Ed- 
dinger does the best work he has done 
in many seasons. He has almost en- 
tirely lost his trick of hurrying through 
his speeches and ending them with a 
prolonged whine. Jessie Glendenning, 
John Harwood, and Clarke Silvernail 
are all their réles demand of them, and 
Percy Ames is extraordinarily good, 


“Buddies” 


«¢PQUDDIES,” come to the Selwyn 
Theatre, is Mr. George V. Hobart’s 
comedy of American soldiers in France 
after the armistice. It is a cosy pic. 
ture Mr. Hobart paints of Our Boys in 
their immaculate private’s uniforms, 
ending in glistening, Brooks Brothers 
shoes; they are perfectly content to 
hang around sunny France long after 
the end of the fighting, because they 
and their officer all have such jolly 
times together. But, despite its book, 
the comedy is decidedly entertaining, 
because of B. C. Hilliam’s all too in- 
frequent music, of the dancing of Max- 
ine Brown and Donald Brian—Mr. 
Brian, having worn every other uni- 
form during his stage career, has at 
last come to the olive drab—of Peggy 
Wood’s charming impersonation of a 
French peasant girl, and of Roland 
Young’s utterly engaging performance. 
The author, as may have been men- 
tioned, does nothing to help these peo- 
ple out. His notion of humor is a ref- 
erence to Brooklyn, and his idea of 
pathos is the black-bordered letter from 
home. And from the way the audience 
roar at the one and weep at the 
other, his is a perfectly logical con- 
ception. 


“Trene” 


¢¢] RENE” would have been a suc- 
_™ cess in any season, but the con- 
sistently poisonous quality of this 
year’s musical comedies makes it 4 
conspicuous hit. James Montgomery 
has written a plausible and_ occasion- 
ally funny book, Harry Tierney has 
done some charming music and Joe 
McCarthy has contributed lyrics s0 
far above the usual run that it is 
rather a blow to have him bring in 
“round” to rhyme with “gown.” Edith 
Day, Bobbie Watson, Gladys Miller 
and Eva Puck help things along 
greatly. It looks as if something had 
settled down at the Vanderbilt Theatre. 


“The Little Blue Devil” 


«PXHE Little Blue Devil,” at the 

Central, can be traced back 
through a maze of vulgarity (adv.) to 
an indistinct beginning in Clyde Fitch’s 
“The Blue Mouse.” Harold Atteridge 
has badly mangled the book and lyrics 
and Harry Carroll has slightly re- 
written most of the musical successes 
of the last few seasons. The result- 
ing entertainment features both Bernard 
Granville and Lillian Lorraine. Dur- 
ing one of her emotional moments In 
the comedy, the latter fervently de- 
clares that “she is a good woman, even 
though she is a bad actress.” Miss 
Lorraine has said something. The 
football coaches could select an i- 
vincible All-American eleven from the 
line-up of show girls. 
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Motoring Pleasure 


The Standard Eight is a powerful 
car which does not depend on weight 
to keep the road. 

Balance, suspension, and right 
proportions have been so perfectly 
coordinated with power that the 
Standard Eight’s riding comfort 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Thus that sense of full and un- 
limited power which every motorist 
covets because it is the base of all 
motoring pleasure is obtained with- 
out sacrificing comfort in riding. 

See the sedan and other new 
models at the New York and 
Chicago automobile shows. 
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Standard Steel Car Company 


Automotive Dept. 
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Masterpieces in Bathroomware 


Ideals of utility and beauty in bathroom equipment which have been 
developing in the minds of critical people for generations are materialized, 
wrought into forms of enduring artistry, in Crane products. 

Crane craftsmen design for durability, for convenience, for the utmost 
fulfillment of sanitary requirements — and the ultimate touch of master 


workmanship. 
CRANE 


is more than the name of a vast industrial organization, pledged to the 
highest standards of manufacturing—it is the accepted symbol of super- 
lative quality in every product to which it applies. 

To insure that standard, supplemental parts of equipments, sold by the 
Crane Co. but not made by them, are built from their own designs in 
many cases and always guaranteed by them. 

Crane bathroom appointments are limited in scope only by the desires 


of Patrons. This is equally true of Crane kitchen fixtures, and heating, 
ventilating and vacuum cleaning systems. Literature on request. 


THERE IS A NEAR-BY CRANE BRANCH TO RENDER CRANE SERVICE 


Boston Baltimore Knoxville St. Louis Grand Rapide Fargo Portland 
Springfield Washington Birmingham Kansas City Davenport Watertown Pocatello 
Bridgeport Albany Memphis Terre Haute Des Moines Aberdeen Salt Lake City 
New York Syracuse Little Rock Cincinnati Omaha Great Falle Ogden 
Brooklyn Buffalo Muskogee Indianapolie Sioux City Billings Sacramento 
Philadelphia Rochester Tulsa Detroit St. Paul Spokane Oakland 
Newark Savannah Oklahoma City Chicago ——— seed San Francisco 
Camden Atlanta Wichita Rockford Dul Tacoma Los Angeles 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 WEST 447 ST..WEW YORK CITY 
TO WHICH THE PUBLIC 1S CORDIALLY INVITED 
BRAWCHES: FIFTY-SIX LEADING CITIES » WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDOEPORT 
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(CHALMERS 


WITH HOT SPOT AND RAM'S-HORN 























he temptation to over-elaboration has been 
avoided studiously in the interior and exterior 
decorative treatment of the Chalmers Limousine 
Landaulet, resulting in an automobile of digni- 
fied beauty, reflecting in every possible -way the 
atmosphere of the homes of people of good taste. 





CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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WILLY S-KNIGHT 


*““Sleeve-Valve, the Motor that Improves with Use’? 





















HAT would you do in case of 
lai trouble?” 











For example: ie the four years sina 
ending, a Willys-Knight car owned by a 
Western business man, was driven more 
than 58,000 miles. In all that time he 


never once needed to open the motor. 





In that record there is nothing surprising 
to other Willys-Knight owners. 


They all know that their engines are the 
one type that zmprove with use. 





Toledo, Ohio 
CANADA 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., 
WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, TORONTO, 











“Once a Willys-Knight Owner Always a Willys-Knight Owner” 
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Established over half century 


JANUARY FIRST 


Announcement 


In accordance with our usual 
custom we will place on sale at 


REDUCED PRICES 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


Manufactured Furs 


CONSISTING OF 


Coats, Wraps 
Scarfs, Muffs 


In Every Desirable Fur 





Special Attention is Called to 
Our Very Complete Stock of 


Men’s and Women’s 


Raccoon Coats 
For Automobile Wear 


These Coats will range in price 
from $135 up, and cannot be dupli- 
cated at anywhere near this price. 





Furs for Men 


Fur and Fur Lined Coats 


as well as 


Cloth Coats, Silk Lined with 
Fur Collars—From $60 to $150 





AUTOMOBILE ROBES FROM $60 UP 


C. C. SHAYNE & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Strictly Reliable Furs 
126 West 42d Street, New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Recovery of LaTour’s Pastels 


(Continued from page 51) 


and his popularity remained unchal- 
lenged until his mind began to waver, 
at the very last. He was born in Saint 
Quentin in September, 1704, and went to 
school in his native town. His fondness 
for drawing soon manifested itself, and 
the school of Saint Quentin still treas- 
ures a rudimentary sketch made by him, 
as a boy, of the old building. 

At the age of fifteen, La Tour went to 
Paris, having found it impossible to 
make much progress with his work at 
Saint Quentin. He went to Rheims for 
the coronation of Louis XV and, during 
the festivities, his crayon caught many 
ladies of the Court. It is probable that 
some of the Inconnues of the Saint 
Quentin collection were sketched at the 
time. From Rheims, La Tour went to 
Cambrai and helped stage the theatricals 
which were much in favor at that time. 
His esprit and his gift for managing 
people brought him to the fore and his 
success as an artist was so great that he 
was forced to go to London, where he 
remained for two years. 

Most of La Tour’s life, however, was 
spent in Paris. There he worked un- 
ceasingly. Through copying works of 
Rasalba, the Venetian artist, whose pas- 
tels were then very much in vogue, La 
Tour realized that pastel suited him 
excellently as a medium. 

La Tour always set his own condi- 
tions when painting a portrait. He per- 
sistently refused, for instance, to paint 


| Madame de Pompadour, on the ground 


that the King’s favorite would not re- 
main alone in the studio and that he 


| could not work there if disturbed. The 


favorite promised the sittings would not 
be interrupted, but the King broke in 
on them and La Tour refused to con- 
tinue until assured that, in the future, 
not even the King would be allowed to 
enter. 

La Tour never forgot the difficulties 
he encountered as a young man and al- 
ways wanted to help those who might 
be situated as he had been. A school 
of design seemed to him one of the best 
ways of helping them, and for the 
foundation of such a school he left one- 
half of his fortune. He did not wish so 
much to turn out artists as artisans— 
men who would be inspired by a sincere 
love and appreciation of the beautiful. 
Undoubtedly the taste displayed by the 
artisans of Northern France, to this day, 
is in no small measure due to La Tour’s 
broad vision. 

La Tour had a habit of copying those 
of his pictures that he particularly liked, 
or of making very careful “prepara- 
tions” for such portraits. Therefore, at 
the time of his death, in 1785, he had 


| quite a collection of such pictures, and 





| this entire collection he willed to the 





school of Saint Quentin, either to re. 
main as the nucleus of an art exhibition 
or to be sold to provide funds for the 
school. An attempt to dispose of the 
pastels at auction was made at the time 
of his brother’s death, but, when a bid 
of only three francs was made for the 
portrait of Jean Jacques Rousseau, the 
trustees felt that it might be more ad- 
visable to keep the collection intact so 
that, from that time on, the whole col- 
lection was kept in the Hotel Lecuyer 
at Saint Quentin. 

La Tour was fond of women, but the 
only one who really seemed to count in 
his life was Marie Fel, ‘an opera singer; 
a small girl, but a great musician,” as 
she was described by the official records 
of the Paris Opera. Her liaison with La 
Tour began at a time when she was a 
little over thirty and he forty-five. Al- 
though the “singer with the silver voice” 
was one of the stars of the Opera, and 
reputed to be the mistress of the Duke 
de La Rochefoucault, it is said she did 
not know what it meant to love until 
she met La Tour. Their affection was 
sincere and lasting, and, according to a 
chronicler of the time, their relation 
was freely accepted by public opinion 
and the artist’s family and lasted until 
La Tour was obliged to return to Saint 
Quentin (out of regard for small town 
conventions, Marie Fel did not accom- 
pany him there). Marie Fel, according 
to biographers, seems to have been not 
only the painter’s amoureuse, but the 
truest of his friends. 

La Tour had painted many portraits 
of her, but that in the collection of 
Saint Quentin is perhaps the most cele- 
brated. Mlle. Fel is there in her prime, 
and one may understand that the origi- 
nal, as described by Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, so stirred Grimm that solely be- 
cause of her he became the sufferer from 
a strange malady. “He passed both 
days and nights in a continual lethargy, 
his eyes wide open, his pulse beating, 
but he never spoke, nor ate, nor moved, 
appearing sometimes to understand what 
was said to him, but never replying, not 
even by signs. Apparently he did not 
suffer; he had no fever, he simply re- 
mained as though dead..... Then one 
day he got up suddenly, dressed and 
resumed his former occupations, without 
ever referring to this peculiar malady, 
nor to the trouble we had in waiting on 
him during that time.” 

La Tour’s mind began to weaken at 
the age of eighty, and he died a year 
later. The following inscription was 
dedicated to him by his townspeople: 
.. . Bon parent, bon ami, bon citoyen; 

Esprit juste et orne, coeur droit et 
genéreux, me 
Ornement et soutien de V’'humanite. 
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Truly a Gentleman’s Cap 


Made from beautiful Cashmere with 
a soft luxurious texture which compels 
the desire for possession. 


The “Delevan” is so exquisitely tailored and 
so handsomely lined with pure silk that it 
becomes at once 


The Cap De Luxe of 


MERION 
CAPS 


Going South this Winter? 


The “Delevan” is just the cap for the train, veranda, 
or the links. 


Soft and pliable with visor unbreakable; it can be 
rolled and carried in bag or pocket without injury. 


Obtainable in the best shops. 


“There's a MERTON cap 
or hat for every sport.” 


Chas. S. Merton & Co. 
210 Fifth Avenue New York 
Factory, Rutherford, N. J. 

















gilded hotel labeled “Home.” 


VANITY FAIR 


The Next Renascence 


(Continued from page 35) 


I will not 
insist on the point that the magnates of 
the commercial combines might find a 


' verbal appropriateness in Puss-in-the- 





Corner. Nor need I argue more gener- 
ally that little boys who play robbers 
might learn to play financiers. The only 


“point here is that when we talk to-day 


of the progress of a sport, we mean 
progress in these stiffening formalities. 
We mean progress in apparatus. In 
other words, we can only extend, con- 
tinue and complicate an old game. The 
one thing we never do (and this is the 
whole point) is really to start a new 
game. 


New Games for Old 


OW a true land of liberty, if anyone 

seeks for a sign of it, would be one 
where a man might invent a new game. 
It would be one where he was not so 
entirely tied to the same old game. The 
more he extends it, the more he compli- 
cates it, the more it is the same old 
game. The only way to make a new 
game would be the way which made 
the old games—when they were new. 
It would be to make it out of anything; 
out of the merest thing. 

Thus, in my national case of cricket, 
the stumps were originally only the 
stool; the stool of the milk-maid. You 
make nothing new by making stumps 
larger, or more elaborate, or more artifi- 
cial. The only parallel to the old in- 
vention would be to make a game out 
of something you have got; let us say 
a doorscraper or an umbrella-stand. It 


may appear difficult, merely by looking 
at an umbrella-stand, to evolve a wild 
fantastic game from it. Nevertheless 
the wise social reformer will be wisest 
if he goes on looking at the umbrella. 
stand, until the vision is revealed to him. 
Of course, there are many other jn. 
stances of the same aboriginal truth, 
The old game of tennis testifies by its 
very terms to having been played in 
the courtyard of an inn, with the scores 
based on the ordinary objects round, 
such as the buttery-hatch. Alarm might 
be felt at first if such a game were sud- 
denly invented, let us say, in a modern 
railway station, with so much scored by 
hitting the clock, and so much by hit. 
ting the station-master. It would be 
yet more exciting if extended to the 
street, if the player made fifteen by 
smashing a lamp-post and thirty by 
busting a policeman. ‘ 

But this is perhaps to allow the mere- 
ly imaginative and utopian side of social 
reform to run away with us. If the 
imagery be a little speculative, the ideal 
remains entirely serious. It is an ideal 
I shall attempt later on to apply as a 
test to more serious subjects; indeed, 
to all the most serious subjects of 
the day. 

What is the matter with modern re. 
form is that it is never in any true 
sense original. It never begins at the 
beginning, or makes any attempt to 
realize how things begin. At any rate, 
it is with this one lighter instance of 
sports and games that I begin; and with 
this, for the moment, that I end. 


The Lamps of Limehouse 


(Continued from page 45) 


purse. And they smiled grimly among 
themselves, and would not listen to him, 
saying that it was a matter that con- 
cerned himself alone. 

Whereupon he tore the purse from his 
girdle, and flung it at the feet of the 
mocking company, and gathered up his 
robes and ran into the night. As he 
ran he sobbed, so sharp was his anguish. 
Whither he ran he scarce knew or cared, 
but, as he reached the outer buildings 
of the city, and climbed the wall which 
enclosed it from the stony countryside, 
he knew that he ran in that direction 
for some purpose. Suddenly, in the 
midst of an untilled field, he saw a 
lonely tree, and he knew it was to that 
tree that he was running. 


Hs mind ceased its functions, while, 
cumbrously, he climbed to the upper 
branches. With big movements he 
loosened the girdle from his waist. One 
end of it he made fast to a sturdy 
bough of the tree, looking keenly to the 
knot, as one making fast a sail. At its 
other end he fashioned a loop. This he 
placed about his neck. Two paces he 
made along the bough whereon he rest- 
ed, when a long cry, the cry of the 
multitude, came to him from the city; 
and the field closed upon him, rushing 
towards the tree. He closed his eyes to 
receive the shock. 

When he opened them he saw only 
four dim walls, and he found himself 
prone on the pallet bed in his Poplar 
lodging. The cry of the multitude had 
burst from his own throat, and he re- 
peated it as he leaped from the bed, 
knocked over the lay-out, and staggered 
to the window. He flung it open and 
gulped in the cool air that rushed from 
the river, tearing his clothes apart to 
receive its happy salutation. He turned 
then to the water in his enamel wash- 
basin, buried his face in it, swallowed 
some mouthfuls of it, and collapsed, 
panting, on a rickety chair. 

Slowly, sense and sanity came back 


to him, and the dream passed again 
in detail before him, and he remembered 
what had led to it. His hands dropped 
to his trousers pockets, and touched the 
pieces of silver. He snatched them back, 
and his fingers burned. From the deeps 
of misery he groaned aloud; and while 
his nerves yet shook he went out to the 
police-station and asked for the ser- 
geant. He blustered, disheveled, into 
the station, and one stopped him. 

“I want the sergeant,” he babbled. 

The sergeant was seated on a stool 
before the desk. “Well, what’s the mat- 
ter with you, me boy?” 

“Sergeant, I bin thinkin’ it over—our 
business. I see now it was a dirty trick. 
I dunno what made me do it, sergeant. 
’E’s always bin me pal. And I sold ‘im. 
And I didn’t ought to have done it. I 
couldn’t ever do a thing like that again. 
And I want to put this right. I want 
in" 

But the sergeant was busy and not 
inclined to listen to Nobby’s protesta- 
tions. He lifted a half-glance from his 
desk. 

“Oh, shut yer row and bung off.” _ 

“No, but, sergeant—I don’t want this 
money. I didn’t ought to ’ave ’ad it. 
Take it back, sergeant. It’s dirty. I 
wish I’d never seen it. Ain’t there noth- 
ing I can do for Old Fred? Can't I take 
‘is place, sergeant? Gimme a chance 
to put it right. I didn’t ought to—” 

The sergeant raised a weary head. 
“Oh, go and h_ng yourself, yeh little 
skunk,” he drawled, impersonally, and 
continued entering up the charge sheet. 

But Nobby Jenkins knew that his 
punishment would be deeper than that. 
He knew that the last expiation was not 
for him; he had not the courage for it. 

And if your business occasions you to 
Poplar you will hear of this strange 
creature, who haunts public-houses, and, 
in return for drinks, tells, with parrot- 
like repetition, how, on a star-lit night 
two thousand years ago, he betrayed 4 
Man in a garden to his enemies. 
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Never a Delay 





Sedan 
Victoria 
Town Car 


Limousine 





T= automobiles used by United States Army 
Generals over there were closed cars, many 
of them Winton Six limousines; and the work 
they performed under the severest tests—weather 
of every sort, war-worn and shell-ripped roads, 
practically continuous running, without lights at 
night—is the best proof that the closed car is 
much more than a distinguished social vehicle. 


Major General Cronkhite, U.S. A., who served 
in France, Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, Italy, Lux- 
emburg and Germany, driving as near to the front 
as a motor car could go, reports that his Winton 
Six limousine traveled 15,000 miles and_ that 
“thruout this entire period | never sufferd a mo- 
ment’s delay.” 


May we send you literature? 


The Winton Company 


729 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Winton Oil Engines (belt drive) for isolated power plants, and 





Winton Company. Write us your needs. 


Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are produced by the Engine Works of the 








Evening paper, favor- 
ite smoke, easy chair, 
and a CONNELLA 
Flannel Shirt! He can 
afford to turn his back 
upon the rest of the u 





world! 











CONNELLA FLANNEL 


Comfort and good sense 
link arms with smartness 
in CONNELLA. 

The man who loves 

his golf 

—or his dog 

—or his gun, 

the woman who motors 
—or tramps 

—or plays tennis 

the rosy-cheeked children 
—who think all outdoors 
just a playground, 

—All these know 
CONNELLA. 

They know its comfy “feel” 
—the way it triumphs over 
the wash tub. 

They know how smartly 

it tailors and how correctly 
it fits the occasions 

for which discriminating 
persons use it. 

Mistaken identity often leads 
to grievous mistakes 

—you can tell the real 


CONNELLA by this labe 





7 
NEVER 






E. N “Connell & G. 


13-21 East 22 St., New York. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Freaks of the Fairway 


(Continued from page 72) 


Dick Trimble, a St. Louis golfer who 
was killed in France, once came upon an 
even queerer turn. Playing a certain 
water hole, his mashie shot failed to 
carry the opposite bank. In fact, it 
carried only half way, coming to rest 
in an open boat that happened to be 
drifting by. Trimble, being an ad- 
venturous soul, had no thought of 
dropping another ball and taking the 
penalty. He promptly secured another 
boat that happened to be handy, 
climbed in and rowed briskly to the 
boat holding his ball and, finding it by 
sheer luck lying well, he proceeded to 
reach the green on his second stroke, 
getting a-4. This at least is one way 
of circumventing an untoward deal 
from Fate. 


Impossible Instances 


[IF any one attempted to collect all 
the mysterious and baffling episodes 
that arise in golf he would need enough 
paper space to carry the history of the 
world war. I have seen at least one 
golfer climb to the top of a swaying 
oak, armed with his trusty niblick, and 
hack away for several minutes before 
he finally dislodged the ball which had 
stuck firmly between a narrow fork. 
On this occasion the golfer came near 
falling out of the tree himself several 
times before the ball finally dropped. 
It is very likely that Oswald Kirkby 
will never forget the ninth hole at 
Siwanoy. Playing this hole in the 
Victory Tournament a short time ago, 
Kirkby’s tee shot caught a deep trap, 
located 150 yards from the green. The 
Metropolitan Champion found the ball 
lying in a heel print. He rapped away 
with a niblick, expecting to see the 
ball barely emerge. The ball emerged, 
but not as he thought it would. It 
cleared the side of the bunker and then 
began to rise. It was just reaching top 


| speed as it soared above the ninth green 


and finally came to rest on the upper 
veranda of the club-house, at least 170 
yards from its resting place in the trap. 


| With no club-house to intervene, Kirkby 


estimates that the ball would have car- 
ried at least 200 yards—and this from 
a heel print in heavy sand by means of 
a niblick. It was one of those things 
that physically can’t happen—and yet 
it did. Of such is golf. 

Kirkby mounted the stairs to the 
veranda and decided to try for an open- 
ing through the latticed railing. The 
ball struck a post, bounded back and 
disappeared again. This time it had 
trickled through another opening and 
fluttered to a flower bed down below. 
At this point the Englewood star de- 
cided definitely that he had had about 
enough, as he still had the corner of 
a house to play around before he could 
reach the green. No other game than 
golf could produce such complications 
as this. Strangely enough, Kirkby’s 
second shot at Merion in the 1916 ama- 
teur championship against Gardiner 
White produced almost the same result, 
—the ball coming to rest in a flower 


| pot on the veranda’s edge. 


The Old Shoe Menace 


Wy BEN Bobby Jones, runner-up in 
the last amateur championship, 
played an iron shot towards the green 
in a southern tournament, the ball dis- 
appeared in a wheelbarrow some few 
yards off the green’s rim. After look- 
ing for the ball, Jones discovered it 


| resting coyly in an old shoe that had 


been left with the rest of the wheel- 
barrow’s debris. After assuming a num- 
ber of intricate attitudes, the young 
Atlanta star finally selected the proper 


| posture and played both shoe and ball 


to the green, the ball hopping out of 
the shoe as it struck the turf. In golf 
you play the ball where you find it, or 


ON SE oe BF TG STE EEF ESI | surrender the hole in match play. And 


we have shown already that you can 
frequently find the ball in any number 
of astonishing places where the resjlj- 
ence of a contortionist is frequently 
needed to emerge from trouble. 
John G. Anderson, twice runner-up 
in national championships, can also re- 
late a number of bizarre episodes that 
have pursued him at one time or an- 
other through his extended golf career, 
At one time in a tournament Ander. 
son holed a 324 yard shot for a 1. At 
the next hole he laid his iron shot dead 
and got a 2—using but 3 strokes against 
a par of 7 for the two holes. Later on 
his second stroke to the green struck a 
rock and bounded into a deep trap, 
When he arrived at the bunker’s edge 
the ball was seen resting on a big rock, 
The first effort failed to make any im- 
pression on the combination. The sec- 
ond prodigious swipe sent both ball and 
rock whirling on to the green, the ball 
finally dropping into the hole for a 4 
with the rock only a foot or two away, 


The Influence of Raw Luck 


“¢ ‘AN HAPPEN” is the correct 

phrase. Some time back Freddy 
McLeod and Tommy McNamara, two 
of the best, were in a tournament bat- 
tle at Shawnee. They came to the long 
eleventh hole. Here McLeod played 
four perfect shots. McNamara played 
five very bad shots—and still won the 
hole. 

It couldn’t happen? It did! McLeod 
struck off a fine tee shot, played a good 
brassie shot and then pitched to the 
green in 3. McNamara topped his tee 
shot. He followed this by topping his 
second shot. He topped his third shot 
even worse. A bit flustered, the stocky 
home-bred then topped his fourth shot, 
a mistake which left him over 100 yards 
from the green. Attempting to pitch his 
fifth shot he topped this also but the 
ball bounded along, skidded up to the 
green and then dropped in for a par 5. 
Mr. McLeod’s approach putt was good 
enough, but he missed the putt for a 
half—and lost the hole. 


It Always Can Happen 


IN the semi-final round of a Metro- 
politan championship, Jerry Travers 
had a chance to tie or break the course 
record at Fox Hills. He had a long 
drive for the 17th green, but on reach- 
ing his ball Travers discovered it rest- 
ing sedately inside a large milk bottle 
which had been tossed out upon the 
course. The only play left was to first 
smash the bottle and liberate the im- 
prisoned ball. But the turn cost him 
a course record before he had demol- 
ished the glass barrier. 

In the amateur championship at Oak- 
mont, Gardner White’s approach to the 
long fourth hole trickled over the green. 
When White arrived at the bunker his 
ball had disappeared. After further re- 
search he found it balanced neatly upon 
the middle step of a ladder, leading to 
the bunker. He was permitted to drop 
back into the bunker, but not knowing 
this at first he took up every stance 
known to the game in an effort to hit 
at the ball. 

The main idea left is to keep on try- 
ing and take a chance on Fate. When 
Jim Barnes and Freddie McLeod were 
battling in the final round of the Pro- 
fessional Championship over the Engi- 
neers’ Course, on one of the short holes 
Barnes reached the green in one. Mc- 
Leod reached a deep trap, off to the 
left. His niblick swipe sent the ball 
far over the green into another trap 
where it rested heavily in a heel trap. 
The next play seemed to call for a 
pick-up, but McLeod whaled away once 
more and the ball popped into the cup. 
Barnes then took 3 putts and lost the 
hole. 

Such is golf. 
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Pages —a car you'll be proud to drive 
10 yards . 
ee For almost four years the Elgin Six has won first place, perfect 
to the scores and highest economy honors in every one of the many 


a par 5. F 
as good stock car races, endurance runs and economy contests it has 


bs entered. 


Why be satisfied with less than 
a Champion, when it costs no 
more than the common kind? 





Metro- This unrivaled series of victories, proving the greatest possible 


—— merit in the three vital points of motor car excellence, has earned 


tan for the Elgin highest honors in motordom and stamped it the 


__ World’s Champion Light Six. 
yon the 
be om Get behind the steering wheel of this smooth-running, easy-riding 
ost him motor thoroughbred and you'll realize why men who own several 


demol- a - ‘ , “ F . 
cars prefer to drive the responsive Elgin Six, with its racy lines 
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nee of World’s Champion Light Six. 
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BARKER 
COLLARS 





NVARIABLY 

in EVIDENCE 

AMONG good DRESSERS~ 
the COMPLEMENT 

to ALL GOOD DRESS 


MANY MODELS 
BOTH soft 
and LAUNDERED 


OFFERED by 
DISCERNING 
DEALERS 
TO EQUALLY 
DISCERNING 
PATRONS 


WM. BARKER COMPANY 


The Miker TROY 
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VANITY FAIR 


Looking Back at 1919 


(Continued from page 88) 


for this international trophy offered by 
Lord Northcliffe was one of the most 
interesting developments of the past 
year in motor boating. 

From the first Gold Cup race on the 
Hudson in June, 1904, up to 1912, the 
building and racing of hydroplanes had 
been considered a privilege to be monop- 
olized by Eastern yachtsmen. This may 
have been caused by the great number 
of protected harbors along the Eastern 
coast. Now, however, the sport seems 
to have moved westward, and settled 
more or less permanently in the Middle 
West. It appears to be the attitude of 
Eastern yachtsmen that the great 
amount of money needed to build and 
experiment with a modern hydroplane 
is productive of too uncertain results to 
be worth while. They seem to feel that 
the expenditure of even less money on a 
high-class express cruiser is a decidedly 
better investment for sport, and while 
motor boat races have lost none of their 
popularity with the public, in spite of 
the inevitable delays and breakdowns 
caused by lack of efficient preparation, 
it must be said that a great many oth- 
ers in a position to indulge in motor 
boat racing feel the same way about it. 
A hydroplane is useless for any other 
purpose than racing. It is a mere 
cockleshell with a bottom construction 
which enables it to ride almost entirely 
on a cushion of air. It is worse than 
useless in rough water, and the expense 
attached to building and racing one 20- 
foot hydroplane in one race is in the 
neighborhood of $50,000, although many 
men have done it for less. An express 
cruiser has a multitude of uses, yet it is 
speedy enough to afford excellent racing. 

However, I do not believe the hydro- 
As long as there 


will be a demand for fast motor boat 
racing, and, except for Prof. Bell’s air- 
plane boat, no craft is faster than 
hydroplane. The Pacific Coast, 
which has specialized in commercial 


| motor boats, is now going in for fast 
| pleasure craft, including sea sleds and 


speedy runabouts, and it may be that 
within the next few years we shall see 


| the interest in hydroplane racing wane 
| in the Middle West and move again, this 








time out to the Golden Gate. 

In view of the decreasing interest in 
hydroplane racing the announcement of 
the Fisher trophy race conditions is im- 
portant. These rules, as announced by 
the American Power Boat Association, 
call for contests between displacement 
boats of stock design, sturdy enough to 
race in any kind of weather, and demon- 
strated to be able to make at least 35 
miles an hour. The trophy has been 
donated by Mr. Carl Fisher of Indianap- 
olis, and since the conditions call for 
boats of strong construction to race 
without handicap or time allowance, at 
least 32 feet long, with a maximum 
total piston displacement of 3000 cubic 
inches, it is sure to result in the con- 
struction of very fast, powerful boats, 
which can be used for many other pur- 
poses. The most important part of 
these races is the fact that no postpone- 
ments will be allowed. This has been 
the bane of motor boat racing in the 
past, and its elimination will cause an 
increased interest on the part of the 
public. 

The popularity of the express cruiser 
is one of the healthiest signs on the 
whole motor boating horizon. This type 
of boat is simply a combination of speed 
and comfort. It is capable of doing up 
to 40 miles an hour, although the ma- 
jority of owners are content with boats 
which can cruise for long distances at 
between 20 and 30 miles. Several hun- 
dreds of these boats have been built by 
various companies during the past year, 
and they have reached the state now 


where they contain almost every com- 
fort and luxury of the modern home. 

One of the most elaborate express 
cruisers oi the 1919 season is Georgeng 
II, designed and built by the Consoli- 
dated Ship Building Corporation for 
Mr. F. F. Proctor, equally well known 
as a sportsman and a theatrical pro- 
ducer. Georgena II is 73 feet 6 inches 
long, with a beam of 13 feet 6 inches 
and a draft of 3 feet 6 inches. She js 
equipped with two 200 H.P. 8-cylinder 
Speedway motors, which are controlled 
from the steering wheel. She is the 
ultimate in luxurious boat building, with 
a dining salon finished in gold with ma- 
hogany trimmings, with silk hangings 
and upholstery. The cabins are fitted 
up like the rooms in a palace, while the 
main reception room contains many fea- 
tures conducive to the enjoyment of 
guests. Among other things, there is an 
electric player piano concealed within 
which is a Victrola. The two are op- 
erated in conjunction and render very 
effective music. 

There has been a great increase in the 
use of the limousine type of boat. This 
craft under various names has _ been 
found very useful for commuting to 
business, and for short trips in such 
ideal motor boat locations as the Thou- 
sand Islands. Two of the most impor- 
tant boats of this class have been built 
by the George Lawley & Son Corpora- 
tion, and they will be shown at the 
forthcoming motor boat show in Feb- 
ruary. One is a 36-footer, equipped with 
a six-cylinder Van Blerck engine, which 
gives her a speed of about 26 miles an 
hour. She has the long, clean lines for 
which the Lawley firm has long been 
famous, and a small but comfortable 
cabin which seems to be the exact dupli- 
cate of the automobile sedan type of 
body, including a slanting windshield, 
a spotlight, and an automobile wheel 
carrying all engine controls. The other 
Lawley creation is a 41-foot boat 
equipped with an eight-cylinder Ster- 
ling motor, giving her a speed of about 
30 miles an hour. While her cabin ar- 
rangement provides for a wheel, wind- 
shield and spotlight of the automobile 
type, the shape of the cabin itself is 
suggestive of a high-class limousine, and 
gives more or less of a gondola effect. 
Both of these boats are perfect examples 
of beauty, grace and mechanical effi- 
ciency. 

Some very important work has been 
done during the past year in the pro- 
duction of small, very fast runabouts of 
exceptional quality. Two sister ships 
of this type, turned out by the John L. 
Hacker Boat Company, are particularly 
worthy of notice. Their names are 
’N ’Everthin’ and Miss Los Angeles. 
They are both displacement _ boats, 
meaning that they have a regular boat 
bottom instead of the hydroplane con- 
struction, and both are very fast, mak- 
ing over 36 miles an hour officially. 
The latter is owned by Mr. Dustin Far- 
num, the actor, and is cleaning up all 
the races on the Pacific Coast. ’N ’Ev- 
erthin’ is owned by Mr. W. R. Kemp 
of Detroit, and both boats are equipped 
with 200 H.P. six-cylinder Hall-Scott 
motors. These boats are of the type 
which will make the Fisher trophy races 
successful. The first race will be held 
in Detroit, the second at Miami, Fla. 
and the third at Lake George. The 
courses will be short so that the specta- 
tors will have an opportunity to view 
the boats during the entire race. This do- 
nation of a $5,000 trophy by Mr. Fisher 
through the American Power Boat As- 
sociation is the best and biggest thing 
that has happened in the marine indus- 
try in a long time, as it is sure to result 
in a big advance in the construction of 
standardized boats and motors of a big, 
husky runabout type. 
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Durant Howard Lewis 


Wilcox De Palma L. Chevrolet Mulford G. Chevrolet Milton Vail - Toft 








HESE famous drivers would not think o1 entering a race with any equipment other than 


Rudge-Whitworth 
‘Wire Wheels 


These highest grade of all wire wheels hold all records for speed at all distances and can be depended upon to 
“stand up” under the severest strains and at racing speeds to save all-important time by reason of their quick 
changeability made possible by their patented and unique locking ring. 

The test to which wire wheels are put in a race of several hundred miles is not equalled by one hundred 
thousand miles of usual motoring service. 

Note the added distinction given by Rudge-Whitworth Wire Wheels to the superior makes of cars that are 
equipped with them. 


Manufactured by 
Standard Roller Bearing Company, Philadelphia 
Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN=- ROCKWELL 


c Oo R P O R A 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 347 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 




































*‘All that the name implies’’ 
Buy your hosiery on a business basis 


Tell your dealer you want a sock that is dressy enough to 
wear anywhere—any time. 

Tell him you want a sock with a sturdy ankle and a heap 
of extra wear built into the toe and heel and sole. 


Tell him you want a sock that will retain its beauty and 
shape and strength and comfort as long as any wear is 
left in it. 

Tell him just that and there’s nothing left for him to do 
but show you TRUE SHAPES. 


Wherever you are you'll be sure 
of hosiery satisfaction if you in- 
sist on this trade-mark on each pair. 





TRUE SHAPE HOSIERY Co. 
Philadelphia 














VANITY FAIR 


Mes Souvenirs D’Amerique 


(Continued from page 61) 


J’ai l’estomac décroché sirement! S’ils 
comptent sur moi pour recommencer 
la scéne, ils feront aussi bien d’aller 
chercher le véritable Christophe Colomb 
en personne! . . .” 

La mer devenait houleuse, le ciel 
s’assombrissait de seconde en seconde et 
le vent s’engouffrait dans les voiles avec 
la violence d’un taureau dans la cape 
du matador. 

Nous n’ étions heureusement pas loin 
du port, et, comme Il’avait prévu le 
pilote, nous serious 4 l’abri avant la 
tempéte. 

Soudain, en donnant le coup de lame 
pour faire rétrograder le navire, le 
pilote poussa une sourde exclamation: 

—“Mille tonnerres! Le gouvernail 
ne fonctionne plus! af 

—“Comment! le gouvernail ne fonc- 
tionne plus!” m/’écriai-je, au milieu des 
clameurs désespérées des artistes. 

—“T] est faussé ou brisé,” reprit le 
pilote, “mais une chose est certaine, 
c’est qu’il ne fonctionne plus, et, que 
nous ne pouvons pas revenir au port!” 

—Mais alors, nous sommes perdus!” 
hurla Christophe Colomb en arrachant 
d’un geste désespéré une poignée de 
cheveux de sa perruque. 

—“Avec ce maudit vent qui nous 
pousse vers la haute mer, et la tempéte 
qui se prépare” poursuivit le pilote, 
“nous avons de grandes chances pour 
coucher cette nuit 4 |’ ‘Hotel des Draps 
Mouillés’ ”! 

Les trois autres caravelles, sans se 
douter de notre détresse, avaient déja 
fait demi-tour et regagnaient le port. 


N moins d’une minute, la tempéte 
se déchaina dans toute sa violence. 
Les éclairs sillonnaient le ciel, la pluie 
tombait 4 torrent et les vagues en folies 
se renvoyaient notre pauvre caravelle 
comme un simple ballon de “foot-ball”. 
Le premier moment d’épouvante 
passé, et voyant que tout espoir de 
salut était impossible, nous attendimes 
tous la mort avec une relative résigna- 
tion. 

Seul, Christophe Colomb s’obstinait 4 
maudire le destin, 4 maudire la mer, 
a maudire les éléments. 

La peur avait instantanément guéri 
son “mal de mer”, et le bruit de ses 
imprécations dominait parfois le va- 
carme de la tempéte. 

Aprés toute une nuit d’horribles 
tourments, la caravelle flottait toujours 
a la surface de l’océan avec tous ses 
passagers intacts. 

Par quel fabuleux miracle d’équilibre 
ne s’était-elle point abimée dans les 
flots déchainés? Mystére! L’orguei- 
lleux Océan avait-il dédaigné d’englou- 
tir ce bateau de construction vraiement 
trop démodée? Mystére! Mysteére 
insondable! Mais une chose était 
certaine, c’est que la tempéte s’apaisait 
graduellement, et que nous étions tous 
vivants dans la caravelle. 

Bientot l’océan reprit complétement 
sa majestueuse sérénité. Nous étions 
sauvés. 

Oui, mais aprés avoir échappé aux 


dangers de la tempéte, nous nous de- 
| mandions avec angoisse si nous ctions 


destinés &4 mourir de faim et de soif au 
milieu de Jlocéan, lorsque le pilote 
nous rassura en ces termes: 

—“La cale est bourrée de boites de 
conserves et de tonneaux de _ vin 
d’Espagne. Je peux vous l’avouer a 
présent, senors, je m’occupais de contre- 
bande & mes moments perdus, et la 
caravelle m’a servi de cachette ces 
derniers temps. Nous n’avons donc 
pas a nous inquiéter du cdté table, et 
si la chance nous est favorable nous 


| serons bientét recueillis par quelque 
| vaisseau”. 


| 


D*®* jours et des nuits passérent sans 
apporter le moindre changement 


dans notre situation. Le pilote avait 
réussl a apprendre la manoeuvre des 
voiles aux artistes qui représentaient 
l’équipage de Christophe Colomb. 

A mesure que les semaines s’écoy- 
laient, Christophe Colomb devenait de 
plus en plus sombre. L’horrible peur 
qu'il avait éprouvée le soir de la 
tempéte avait fait de terribles ravages 
dans son cerveau. Une seule pensée 
loccupait: rétrograder devant lim. 
mensité de l’océan, que son imagination 
détraquée lui représentait comme un 
abime sans limite. 

J'avais beau Vencourager de mon 
mieux, en lui faisant entrevoir que nous 
apercevions bient6t une terre quel- 
conque ou nous pourrions aborder, 
Rien n’y faisait ! 

—‘Non,” me répondait Christophe 
Colomb, d’un air découragé, “non, il 
n’y a pas d’autre terre au dela de 
Vocéan !” 

—‘Pas de terre,” protestai-je, “mais 
vous étes fou, mon vieux Colomb, et 
l’Amérique? Vous oubliez l’Amérique!” 

—“L’Amérique, l’Amérique, si ¢a 
existait réellement nous y serions déja, 
depuis le temps que nous sommes sur 
leau! VAmérique, c’est de la blague, 
je n’y crois plus”, me répondait invari- 
ablement Christophe Colomb. 

Et des jours des nuits s’écoulérent 
encore, et de tous cdétés le cercle de 
Vhorizon ne laissait apercevoir qu’une 
nappe morne et déserte. 

Un soir l’exaspération de Christophe 
Colomb devint terrible. 

Armé d’une hache d’abordage il 
menaga son équipage  ‘“diartistes- 
matelots” de les massacrer jusqu’au 
dernier s’ils ne consentaient pas 4 faire 
rétrograder la caravelle! 

Pour le calmer, l’equipage lui répondit 
que si dans trois jours on ne touchait 
pas terre, on reviendrait en arriére 
selon sa volonté. 

Satisfait de cette déclaration, Chris- 
tophe Colomb consentit 4 patienter trois 
jours encore. 

Aprés cette triste scéne, nous deéci- 
dames d’un commun accord de mettre 
Christophe Colomb dans l’impossibilité 
de nuire; de l’enfermer dans la cale s'il 
renouvelait ses extravagances. 

Trois jours aprés (curieuse analogie 
avec le voyage du véritable Colomb) 
la vigie cria joyeusement: “Terre! 
Terre! Terre!!” 

A Vhorizon, nous apergumes, dorée 
par les rayons du soleil couchant la 
Statue de la Liberté éclairant le Monde. 

Il faisait nuit lorsque la caravelle de 
Christophe Colomb entra dans le port 
de New-York. C’est ce qui explique 
comment nous pimes débarquer sans 
attirer l’attention. C’est ce qui explique 
également le silence de la _ Presse 
Américaine sur l’arrivée de Christophe 
Colomb en 1919. 


DEX semaines aprés notre arrivée, 
mes compagnons de voyage furent 
rapatriés par les soins du Consulat. 
Cependant V’infortuné Christophe Co- 
lomb dut rester 4 New-York pour des 
raisons d’hydrothérapie, je crois. 

Quant a moi, bénissant 1’étrange 
aventure qui m/’avait conduit en 
Amérique, je résolus de rester quelque 
temps 4 New-York pour étudier les 
moeurs et coutumes de ce grand pays. 

Je n’ai pas voulu dans mes impres- 
sions d’Amérique répéter tout ce que 
bien d’autres voyageurs ont écrit avant 
moi dans leurs souvenirs. 

J’ai relaté uniquement les scénes les 
plus extraordinaires de la vie Ameti- 
caine, dont je fus le témoin. émerveillé. 

Vous pouvez vous en rendre compte 
en lisant mon prochain article qu 
renfermera l’étrange et authentique 
histoire du fameux milliardaire F..- 
une des plus mystérieuses personalites 
de New-York. 
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THe New 
RREVERE 


AMERICA’S 
INCOMPARABLE CAR 


DUESENBERG HIGH POWERED 
RACING TYPE MOTORS USED 
IN ALL REVERE CARS. SPEED 
80 TO 85 MILES AN HOUR, 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND LITERATURE 
ON REQUEST. 


REVERE MOTOR CAR 
CORP. 


LOGANSPORT, 
INDIANA. 
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Why Pearly Teeth 


Grow Dingy and Decay 


All Statemenis Approved by High Dental Authorities 











You Leave a Film 


to Mar Them 


Millions know that teeth 
brushed daily still discolor 
and decay. This is the reason 
for it: 


There forms on the teeth a 
slimy film. You can feel it 
with your tongue. It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. Brushing in the usual 
way leaves much of it intact. 
It may do a ceaseless damage. 
And most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 


That film is what discolors 
—not the teeth. It is the 
basis Of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


m tal 


Millions of germs breed in 
it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Film-coated teeth are 
cloudy and unclean. So den- 
science has for years 
sought a way to combat film. 
That way has now been 
found. Able authorities have 
proved it by careful 
tests. And leading den- 
tists all over America are 
now urging its adoption. 


We Now Apply 
Active Pepsin 


This film combatant is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is being sent for home 
test to everyone who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to 
dissolve it, then to day by day 
combat it. 


Only lately has this method 
been made possible. Pepsin 
must be activated and the 
usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science 
has now discovered a harm- 
less activating method. And 
that method now enables us 
to fight that film with pepsin. 


The results are soon appar- 
ent. You can see them for 
yourself. The 10-Day Tube 
which we supply will show. 
Get it and know what clean 
teeth mean. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere. 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 953, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Send This Coupon 


Then note how clean 
the teeth feel after using 
Pepsodent. Mark the ab- 
sence of the slimy film. 
See how teeth whiten as 
the fixed film disappears. 
In ten days you will know 
what is best. 











| the attention of the government. 


VANITY FAIR 


A Contralto Era Is Upon Us 


(Continued from page 49) 


year, and nothing is more likely for an- 
other year than a revival of “La 
Favorita”. 


What Do Contraltos Sing 


AND what do the contraltos sing now, 
besides occasional réles from the 
palmy days of yore? Since that golden 
age composers have written a few big 
parts for contraltos and mezzo-sopranos 
—conspicuously the Philistine heroine 
in “Samson et Dalila’, Carmen (which 
sopranos also sing), and Amneris in 
“Aida”. There are other good con- 
tralto parts in “Don Carlos”, “Falstaff”, 
and “La Gioconda”; in operas by Mas- 
senet and by Richard Strauss, and in 
more than one Russian opera. Nor 
should the mothers in “Louise” and 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” be forgotten. 
Several Wagner parts the contraltos 
have also appropriated, though losing to 


the sopranos Rosina in “The Barber of 
Seville”. But the only outstanding 
Wagner part the composer seems really 
to have intended for the contralto voice 
is Erda in “Siegfried”. 

Still, aside from the varied réles oc- 
casionally revived from the Rossinian 
period, the contraltos must usually im- 
personate aged mothers, wicked temp- 
tresses, or women scorned. Why have 
the composers so largely neglected her 
beautiful voice? It is hard to say, save 
that that voice is the exceptional wo- 
man’s voice and a composer is surer of 
getting his opera repeatedly performed 
if he makes his heroine a soprano. 

One may well be curious as to wheth- 
er or not Gabriella Besanzoni, destined 
by previous report to set America ablaze 
with the fire of her voice and beauty, 
will fully restore the contralto to her 
Rossinian estate of splendor. 


One Hundred Per Cent Bohemia 


(Continued from page 65) 


are proverbially fond of eating and 
drinking and, as they seldom have 
homes of their own, they are apt to 
foregather in some restaurant where 
the food is good and suited to a thin 
purse. This is especially true of the 
period that antedated the kitchenet and 
when food control had not attracted 
Bo- 
hemians are clannish folk and many are 
the restaurants, for the most part for- 
eign, that have sheltered various cliques 
since Pfaff’s time. 


Martinelli’s and Moretti’s 


ORETTI’S at the corner of Four- 

teenth Street and Third Avenue 
was the favorite resort of Italian opera 
singers from the fifties, when Mario 
and Grisi sang at the Academy of Music 
across the way. Martinelli’s, estab- 
lished a little later in Third Avenue, 
soon attracted a large clientele of ar- 
tists, largely of the North River school. 
The dinner was thirty-five cents, with 
wine, a price well suited to the means 
of men who used to paint the land- 
scapes in the Broadway stages for pot- 
boilers. There were excellent chop- 
houses in East Houston Street just off 
Broadway, and here the actors used to 
congregate until the uptown march 
made Union Square an open market 
place for the transaction of theatrical 
business. On its sidewalks players were 
engaged, contracts signed and bookings 
arranged. Just below Fourteenth 
Street George Browne conducted a 
small chop-house with a bar in front 
and a piano in the back room, called 
the Greenroom, and much frequented 
by the profession, especially by members 
of the Union Square and Wallack com- 
panies whose stage doors were directly 
across the way. Browne, who usually 
passed for an Eng:ishman but was a 
native of New Hampshire, founded a 
business here that is still carried on 
under his name further uptown. He 
played small parts in Wallack’s com- 
pany and had a code of signals by 
which he was wont to inform patrons 
in the audience what special dish would 
be served in his chop-house after the 
theatre. In his chop-house the Lambs 
Club had its inception. 

The eighties found the various ele- 
ments that composed bohemia scattered 
among a score or more of table d’hotes, 
situated for the most part south of 
Washington Square and in the side 
streets west of Sixth Avenue. I think 
it was toward the end of this decade 
that Maria’s basement restaurant in 
Macdougal Street began to attract a 


clientele of writers and other profes- 
sional people that was far above the 
average in quality. The dinner was 
only thirty-five cents and it was well 
worth the money. Moreover the com- 
pany was quite as good as the dinner. 
I recall among others Clara Louise 
Kellog, in her day the most famous of 
American women, Paul Du Chaillu, 
W. H. Gilder, the arctic explorer; H. 
C. Bunner, Robert W. Chambers, 
Hattie Moore of the Harrigan com- 
pany, George B. Luks, “Rip” Anthony, 
Morton McMichael and Mason Ham- 
mond. Of these Luks and Chambers 
are the only ones now living. 


The Advent of the Sight-seers 


ARIA’S was the scene of so much 

merriment in the old days that it 
is with honest regret that I record the 
melancholy fact that professional bo- 
hemianism had its beginning there. 
Persons whom we called “floor-walk- 
ers” came to see the animals feed, and 
to listen to their jokes. The increased 
patronage enabled Maria to enlarge her 
premises and straightway there ap- 
peared on the scene fake bohemians 
who performed for the benefit of the 
visitors, earning for themselves an occa- 
sional drink or cigar or meal. In the 
face of this infliction those who were 
able to pay for the meals that they 
preferred to eat unobserved scattered 
and became a nomad race, while a sur- 
vival of the unfittest led in due time to 
the colonization of Greenwich Village 
and Washington Square. As practised 
here to-day, bohemianism is no longer 
a profession but a business which draws 
its trade chiefly from the suburbs and 
upper west side of the town. Its marts 
are in rookeries and damp, candle- 
lighted catacombs, before whose doors 
stand rows of automobiles—a warning 
to the wary. 


Sic Transit Gloria Mundi 


I AM aware that my imperfect nar- 
rative has touched only a few of the 
high spots. Many other resorts have 
flourished in my time and many women 
of society have established salons for 
the entertainment of “upper bohemia. 
meaning almost anybody who could 
get his name into the papers. There 
have also been clubs peopled by devil- 
may-care insurance adjusters and the 
fun-loving presidents of gas and ice 
companies. But if New York of to- 
day can boast of any group comparable 
with that which was wont to gather in 
Pfaff’s cellar half a century and more 
ago, its habitat is unknown to me. 
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a Passenger Coupé 


With all the deftness of the master designer 


and builder, there is an exquisite smartness 


of design and ee prexpeuied refinements 

. and comforts of exclusive origin that reveal a 
>. startling individuality. 

2 eae louinted on the Kissel custom-built chassis, re- 

: with those features that combine efficiency 


tformance with economy of operation, in- 
g the new Kissel custom-built motor. 


érature and specifications on request. 
















HARTFORD, WIS., U.S, A. 
3 Originators of the ALL-YEAR Car 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 71) 


When B and Z passed, it was Y’s lead. 

Y opened the hand correctly by show- 
ing his ace-king suit before leading his 
partner’s suit, which the declarer must 
have stopped, perhaps with two or three 
to the king or queen. If Z plays the 
seven, as an encouraging card, Y is not 
sure whether it is an encouraging card 
or not. A, who has bid no-trump, 
might easily hold the queen, nine, five. 

In order to discover what his part- 
ner had in spades, Y led the declared 
suit, hoping that Z held at least the 
ace, and then the return of the spade 
would make things clear, if Z was not 
strong enough to go right on with the 
hearts. Accordingly, Y shifted to the 
hearts and the declarer made five odd, 
when he should have been held down 
to the odd trick. 

If Z plays the nine, and Y knows he 
uses the second-best echo, Z is marked 
with the queen or no more. If it is 
no more, the spade suit is blocked any- 
way. If it is the queen alone, Y can 
drop everything by going on with the 
ace, as the declarer, A, cannot then have 
anything better than seven, five, deuce. 

On the lead of the ace, Z still fol- 
lows the rule and echoes with his sec- 
ond-best of those remaining, not know- 
ing, of course, that A will renounce. 
This makes it easy for Y to lead a 
small spade for the third round and 
to make the dregs of the suit after his 
partner’s queen is out of the way. 

This echo is, in principle, practically 
an unblocking play at the same time, 
as the smallest card of three or more 
is always kept to the last. This agrees 
with the maxim: “High cards from the 
hand that is shorter in the suit.” 


Hard Luck Hands 


T is a curious commentary on human 

nature that one of the never-failing 
sources of amusement in this world is 
the misfortunes of others. Whether it 
be that a man’s hat blows off and he 
has to chase it, or the man runs away 
with your friend’s wife, the first im- 
pulse is to laugh. 

It is probably for this reason that no 
one weeps when a particularly shocking 
piece of hard luck hits the player at 
the card table. Most of us have heard 
of the poker game on the Mississippi 
steamboat when they were compelled 
to use corn for chips, and one player, 
finding his stock running low, excused 
himself for one deal, and went down 
into the hold, where he grabbed an ear 
of corn from the cargo, shelling it in his 
pocket on his way back to the card table. 

The next time he was called on to 
meet a raise, he reached into his pocket 
and laid some of his easily acquired 
chips on the table, at the sight of 
which the captain of the boat, who 
was looking on, exclaimed: “Well, if 
that fellow didn’t go down into the 
hold and pick the only red ear of 
corn in eighty thousand bushels!” 

A correspondent in Cleveland, E. S. 
Goldstein, sends the following hand as 
an illustration of hard luck at auction, 
although some persons might be tempted 
to call it rather reckless bidding. There 
are a number of hands that are put 
into the hard-luck class, which more 
properly belong to the badly-played. 
This one might be said to go with the 
badly-bid: 
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Just by way of having a little fun, 
and springing a pleasing surprise on his 
partner, Z contented himself by bidding 
one spade on his deal. When A passed, 
Y called two hearts, which B_ passed, 
Having no heart to lead, and not wish. 
ing to risk no-trumps while he had 72 
in honors to score, Z, just to show what 
kind of a hand he had, went at once 
to five spades. 

There being no more said, A led a 
diamond, upon which B put the ace, 
whereupon Z remarked to his partner: 
“Tough luck, that opening. Now J 
cannot make a slam.” 

As B could place all the smaller dia- 
monds, he knew the nine must be a 
singleton, so he returned the suit and 
A trumped it. As the ace of clubs 
would set the contract, A led it, and 
not knowing of anything better to do, 
led another club, which B_ trumped. 
This interesting exchange continued un- 
til A and B had taken home eight 
tricks and set the potential slam for 
300 points, without doubling. 

The curious thing about this hand 
is that practically the same thing would 
have happened to Y if he had been 
left in with the heart contract, and 
that the only thing that would have won 
the game was a no-trumper, which will 
make five by cards against any open- 
ing. The hand is really a freak. 

Here is another deal, sent to Vanity 
Fair from Chicago, which leaves it an 
open question as to whether the result 
is due to hard luck or bad play: 
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Z dealt and bid a diamond. When 
A passed, Y called two hearts. When 
B passed Z went to three diamonds. 
This bid illustrates a common error: 
that of a player trying to emphasize the 
strength of his suit by rebidding it, 
when his partner has told him by over- 
calling his own hand, that he does not 
want anything from him but assistance 
for hearts. 4 

It is also a convention never to in- 
crease an original call in a suit unless 
there are tricks in other suits. This is 
the only way to show whether or not 
there is any re-entry for the suit first 
named, in case it is not eventually the 
trump. 

B doubled when Y went on with the 
hearts, bidding three, and Y, trusting 
his partner for a trick in some sult 
other than diamonds, redoubled. B led 
through the denied diamond suit, and 
dummy put on the king. In order to 
get into his own hand to lead the 
trumps, ‘Y led a club and finessed the 
ten, which B won with the king, to 
conceal the queen. : 

Now, in order to be sure of setting 
the contract, as he holds the ace of 
trumps and the second-best club, B laid 
down his two winning spades and fol- 
lowed with another diamond. Dummy 
won this with the ace, Y discarding the 
small club. Y is still not in the lead, 
but the second finesse in clubs looks 
safe, as A is apparently marked with 
the queen. 

A trumped the club and led one of 
his established diamonds. Y trumped 
with the ten, B discarding a spade. 
Then B stopped the trump lead_with 
the ace and led another club, which A 
trumped. When A led his last diamond 
Y trumped (Continued on page 114) 
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JEWELLERS TO HIS 
MAJESTY KING 
GEORGE V OF 
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Antique 
Silver 


he Goldsmiths & Silver- 
-{| smiths Company’s col- 

lection of Antique Sil- 
ver includes- specimens of 
all periods from the Eliza- 
bethan to the Georgian. 
Every specimen in this col- 
lection of Antique Silver is 
of authenticated date and 
bears an impression of the 
maker’s mark. 


The Goldsmiths & Silver- 
smiths Company will be 
pleased to send particulars 
or photographs of specimen 
pieces upon application. 
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The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company : 
have no branch establishments in Regent : 
Street, Oxford Street—only one address, 112, : 
Regent Street, London, W. 1. : 








THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITIHS COMPANY LZ? 


wilh which is incorporated The Goldsmuhs Aliiancel? Fst? [7A 


112, Regent Street 
London, W. 1, England 
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TALC 2 o* PARIS 
TOILET WATER $3.50 





FACE POWDER $1.50 PERFUME $150 $250 $500 



































| SEND 25¢ TO VIVAUDOU, TIMES BUILDING,N.Y. | 
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A scene in London 








HE new Silhouette Brougham is a five-passenger enclosed 

car with more room but more snug than any coupé—most 
convenient for a busy man or a woman who delights in personally 
driving a compact car. 
Its most inviting interior provides comfortable intimacy and clean- 
liness with all the advantages of the electric without the limitations. 
The light, aluminum body is virtually dust- and rattle-proof. 
with broad vision—yet it may be opened so as to be practically 
out-of-doors. 
The line of the roof, the delicate angle of the rear quarter, the 
shape of the doors, the size of the windows and the curve of the 
fenders reveal the rare good taste of the custom body artisan. 
Jordan wind-shields are sloping with a solid lower section com- 
pletely weather-proof. 


The upholstery is of the finest imported character in shades to 
match the body colors. 

The mouldings and hardware in delicate and beautiful designs 
combine to add beauty to the Jordan models. 





JORDAN Moror Car CoMPANY, INC., Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE ORGAN 


For little more than the cost of a first-class motor 
car, you can have an Estey Organ installed in 
your house. 


There is no room for argument that music in 
the home is a necessity. The question is what 
form shall that music take, what instrument shall 
render it? Surely there is but one first choice— 
pipe organ, the noblest instrument of them all. 


This house, which has built organs for more than 
seventy years, has found its most satisfying work 


in the Estey Residence Organ. Each organ 1s 
built for. the place where it is to go, in every 
way proportioned and fitted to the house, to the 
taste of the owner, and to the amount of money 
he wishes to spend. 


The Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont; 
Studios in New York, 11 West goth Street; Chi- 
cago, Lyon & Healy; Philadelphia, 1701 Walnut 
Street; Boston, 120 Boylston Street; Los Angeles, 
633 South Hill Street. 
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terling Silve 
orn Sinks 2 Caleny 


Carved Mahogany Cabinet, lined 
velvet, fitted with complete service 
of Sterling Silver Knives, Forks and 
Spoons for |2 persons (‘‘Orleans’ design) 


Mappin & Webb 
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DO YOU KNOW 





Ten 


Personal 
Questions 


Why your eyes seem to become smaller as you grow 


older? 


That the seven kinds of wrinkles do not result from age, 
but (save in one exceptional case) from long-continued 


carelessness? 


Why there are usually more wrinkles around the left eye 


than the right? 


What causes the mouth to acquire a droop at the corners? 
The underlying reason for blackheads and skin blemishes? 
Why the chin “breaks” as a woman reaches middle age? 
What causes liver spots and moth patches? 

Why a scrawny neck is never white? 

To what type of beauty you belong? 

Why the veins on the hands become noticeable with age? 


many others that concern the appearance in the 


a, copie ARDEN analyzes these things and 


Home Course which she has arranged for 


women who cannot come to her Salon. 


To have an 


intelligent understanding of the causes of physical 
defects is a great help in overcoming them. Elizabeth 
Arden will tell you how to avoid and correct unsightly 


conditions so that you will be permanently benefited. 


Her 


system is thorough and efficient, laying the foundation for 


better health as well as beauty. 


To learn more about the famous Arden methods by which 
you can transform your appearance, send today for booklet 


about the HOME COURSE. 


THE ARDEN 


VENETIAN PREPARATIONS 


HESE incomparable Prepara- 

tions are described in a book- 

let, “The Quest of the Beau- 
tiful’”’ Every woman should keep 
a copy for reference—send for it 
to-day. Following are some of the 
most important preparations. Mark 
those you wish and mail with your 
address and cheque or money order ; 
please include 4% War Tax; also 
postage if order is under $10. Ad- 
dress Elizabeth Arden at her New 
York Salon, Dept. 205. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM—The 
first step in any treatment is to cleanse 
the skin thoroughly and render it soft and 
receptive with this cream. Since it 
liquefies when applied, no skin-stretch- 
ing rubbing is necessary. $1, $2 and $3. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC— 
Should be used after the Cleansing 
Cream. A tmoild astringent, it tones, 
whitens and refines the skin, making it 
brilliantly fresh and clear. Checks en- 
$1.75, $3.25. 


larging pores. 
VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT— 
A rejuvenating tonic which firms sagging 
muscles, reduces puffiness under the 
eves and by gradually tightening the 
skin, eliminates deep wrinkles. Made 
of imported herbs. $3.50. 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is 
so effective for banishing lines and 
wrinkles as this splendid muscle 
strengthener. It nourishes and re- 
vitalizes sagging tissues and makes the 
flesh firm and smooth. $1, $2.25, $4. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An infalli- 
ble remedy for enlarged pores and black- 
heads. Restores smoothness and dainti- 
ness of texture to the coarsest skin. $1. 


VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM—A 

delightfully fragrant day cream to use be- 

fore powdering. It keeps the skin soft and 

smooth and protects it from exposure. 
1 and §2. 


VENETIAN ADONA CREAM—If you 
are somewhat thin for decollete, you will 
find this a sure means to round out the 
contours and increase the beauty of 
neck, bust and shoulders. $1.50, $2.50, 
$3.50. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION gives the skin 
a peach-like bloom. Inimitable in color 
and quality; exquisitely perfumed. $2.75. 
VENETIAN ROSE COLOR—A beneficial 
liquid rouge that duplicates nature in 
its fresh, delicate tone. Waterproof, 
does not rub off. $1, $2. 


SAVON KENOTT—A famous Parisian 
dentifrice which purifies and preserves 
the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens 
the breath and is delicious in taste and 
fragrance. Box, $1 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Branches: Boston, Washington, San Francisco 
Palm Beach, Newport 
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VANITY FAIR 


Writing for the Films 


(Continued from page 67) 


he is not there. Let’s try again. The 
Bed of the Sea. What a wonderful 
display of her marvellous works Nature 
has to show us here! Fascinated, we 
wander in the luminous depths of the 
phosphorescent ocean. Ah, here is 
Clifford! . No, it’s a haddock. 
Our mistake. We pass on, but we 
cannot find him. 

Then where is Clifford now? Ah! 
The lady in the next seat sucking a 
peppermint knows. You can’t surprise 
her. Here comes Clifford, making for 
the apple-tree as fast as he can leg it, 
with five Red Indians, three broncho- 
busters, four cow-punchers, a couple of 
lions, one Corsican vendetta and a 
Japanese head-hunter in full pursuit. 


Valerie wakes up suddenly from her 
day-dream. For a moment her face 
(close up) takes on the inspired ex. 
pression of a young and beautiful girl 
who is about to save a tall and 
handsome man from two lions, three 
broncho-busters, four cow-punchers, one 
Japanese head-puncher and a Corsican 
vendetta. And then— 

But we can go into that on some 
other evening. As it is, we have proba. 
bly earned enough already to keep us 
for a year or two in luxury. Yes, there's 
no doubt about it. It’s an easy job 
film-writing. I shall retire from the 
play and story business at once, and 
get to work upon my scenario of “The 
Python’s Hug.” 


Sydney Joseph’s Drawings 


(Continued from page 68) 


ginning and a definite course, and 
finally terminate, for the beholder, some- 
where in the drawing with a sense of 
complete satisfaction. 

It is not easy for the artist to de- 
velop a line which shall be to him what 
style is to a writer. But line should 
reveal the artist just as truly as style 
reveals the author. In the work of the 
great masters we see how a single line 
can give the flow of a woman’s body, 
the swing of the dancer, the suggestion 
of a flowering landscape, the breaking 
of a wave. In Joseph’s work we are 
constantly confronted with such miracles 
as this. 

Mr. Joseph is a Californian, and was 
born in San Francisco, on September 
3rd, 1876. His father was an English- 
man, who came to San Francisco, in 
49, and engaged in all the highly col- 
ored adventures of the forty-niners. 

The son first studied art at the old 
Mark Hopkins Institute. At the age 
of twenty, he went abroad and worked 
in various atéliers. He did not, how- 
ever, find what he thought the proper 
direction there, but learned a great deal 
from independent study and travel. He 
went back again to Europe,—this time 


to Munich—in 1907. There he had 
another try at the atéliers, but gave 
them up again and took a trip through 
Italy, paying particular attention to the 
work of the Primitives and to the By- 
zantine artists of Venice. 

But Mr. Joseph’s greatest inspiration 
was obtained later in London, which, 
after all, is now the chief university for 
black and white artists. In London, 
he spent many weeks in the print-room 
of the South Kensington Museum and 
put in a long period of study of the 
Greek vases in the British Museum. 
Here, also, the famous collection of 
Chinese paintings got together by Sid- 
ney Colvin, had a profound influere 
on him and taught him stringency of 
line and economy of means. He learned, 
from the Greek vase painters, that 
graphic art is based on the most rigid 
simplicity, and from the Chinese mas- 
ters that the great masterpieces of art 
seem always to rest on peace and medi- 
tation. 

While in London, he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and the Walker Gallery 
in Liverpool. Four years ago he re- 
turned to America, and went to Cali- 
fornia, where he has since resided. 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 110) 


in with the jack, and led the queen, 
making the nine good in B’s hand, which 
set the contract for 600, less 64 in 


| honors. 


This deal was sent as an example of 
hand being “shot to 
pieces by some lucky leads,” as the 
sender puts it. But it is not all luck. 
Strong as Y’s hand appears to be, it is 
not good for more than the original bid, 
two hearts, and the reason he fails by 
three tricks, instead of one only, is bad 
play. Against the best play, Z could 
not make more than the odd in dia- 
monds, while at no-trumps, Y and Z 
could not make the odd trick. 

The mistake is in the club finesse. 
Y should have led the ace of diamonds 
for the second trick and taken a spade 
discard. Then he should have led a 
third diamond and trumped it with the 
ten. If B lets him hold that trick, Y 
can get out a round or two of trumps 
and retain command. If B wins the 
first trump lead and plays a spade, Y 
trumps the second spade and draws all 
the trumps but A’s eight. The ace of 
clubs, followed by the jack, puts B in 
the lead, and Y’s little trump must 
make. 


Solution of the November Problem 


HIS was the distribution of the cards 
in No. VIII, by Harry Boardman: 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. 
Y and Z want five tricks against any 
defense. Here is how they get them: 

Z leads the eight of spades. Y win- 
ning with the queen. Y then leads the 
seven of hearts. If A wins this trick 
and leads the jack and ten of clubs, 
both those cards must be allowed to 
win. Now A must lead a heart, and 
Y makes two tricks in that suit, upon 
the first of which B will discard the 
king of clubs, and Z the ace. Now both 
Y’s clubs are good. / 

If B tries to avoid this by keeping 
the king of clubs, he must make the 
five of diamonds good in Z’s hand and 
a small spade, or two spades. If A 
refuses to win the first heart lead, 2 
leads the diamond, and ducks both B’ 
spades. Now B must lose two club 
tricks and the ace of hearts. 
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The Rt. Hon. Alexander Hood, Ist Viscount Bridport 
by 


F. L. Abbott 


on view at 


Hl. Knoedler & Co. 


556 Fifth Avenue 


Near 46th Street 


New York 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


We specialize in Government bonds and 
other investment securities. This firm was 
founded in 1865 and we have always endeavy 
ored to recommend to our clients conservative 
investments. As members of the New York 
and Boston Stock Exchanges we are pre- 
pared to execute orders for the purchase or 
sale of securities on a cash basis in large or 
small amount. 


A circular describing several issues 
of desirable investment securities 
will be sent on request. 


Kidder,Peahody &Co. 


a7 WallStreet 
New Yowl< 


21§ Devonshire St. 
Boston 



































When Prices 
Fluctuate 


An intimate knowledge 
of the financial position 
and latest records of 
the company whose se- 
curities you own is at 


Empire Gas and 
Fuel Company 


8% Preferred Stock 


all times desirable— Backed by large 
iall h i Ee: A 2 
ohn = lial: equities in Oil 


Producing, 
Transporting, 
Pefining and 
istributing 
properties. 


Over 500 prominent 
companies are described 
in the latest edition of 
our “White Book.” 


We will be glad to send 
you a copy of this book 
and a pamphlet show- 
ing you how you can 
buy securities on the 
Monthly Instalment 
Plan. 











Sinking Fund Provision. 
Cumulative Dividends. 
High Earning Power. 
Attractive Income Yield. 
If you desire, a special 
report will be prepared 
on any security in 
which you may be in- 
terested without obli- 
gation on your part. 


Circular V-2 and detailed 
information mailed upon re- 
quest. 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall Street, New York 





Ask for Booklet 78-MM 


PUNHAM Fy Gy 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone 8300-16 Hanover 









































example, is so great as to cause the price 
of a ton of American coal delivered in 
Italy to reach $60. In practice, this 
high position of the dollar makes Amer- 
ica the dearest country in the world to 
buy in, and automatically causes foreign 
trade to tend to disappear. 


IF this were only a question of the 
pocketbook, sentiment would be out 
of place, but the demoralization of the 
foreign exchange rates is keeping from 
Europe many of the made-in-America 
products needed to rehabilitate economic 
life. To inform the people of the United 
States of the practical meaning of the 
situation, delegates from Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Italy recently 
came to this country, and appealed for 
aid in a tour through Industrial Ameri- 
ca. Leading bankers pledged themselves 
‘to seek to work out a comprehensive 
plan to finance the Old World. 

The tendency was to look back to 
the general principles embodied in the 
plan of Mr. Henry P. Davison and 
in the Edge bill. When it was evident 
four or five months ago that the coun- 
try was not yet prepared to accept the 
bankers’ programme for helping Eu- 
rope, leading financiers indicated that 
the people needed a few hard bumps 
before they would realize the situa- 
tion. Several “bumps” have already 
been felt. The export business of many 
concerns has dwindled as a result of 
the exchange situation, and precipitate 
declines in the stock market in Novem- 





ber, due largely to money conditions, 
indicated that all was not well. This 
movement has better prepared the pub- 


| lic to understand the case of Europe in 





the role of our greatest debtor seeking 
fresh credit. 

Domestic commerce was so large in 
the year just closing that to some the 
foreign situation seemed academic. The 
drift away from war economy brought 
extremely free spending, which chal- 
lenged the productive capacity of 
the nation’s giant industries. Many 
wants which during the war were de- 
ferred were satisfied during the last 
year. 


EN of commerce feel that the time 
will come when permanent for- 
eign trade will be needed to care for 
the surplus output of the country’s 
mills, which was tremendously enlarged 
during the war. Interior cities like 
Chicago, which in the period before 
1914, had no more interest in interna- 
tional trade than a stone blind man 
has in the movies, are now searching 
eagerly for foreign markets. 
The price of stocks in 1920 may well 


| depend on the sale of bonds—foreign 
bonds. 


Unless the debentures of Europe are 
bought by American corporations and 
individuals, the Old World will have to 
stop buying goods over here, because 


| of the lack of the wherewithal with 





which to pay for things. 

Even if the $500,000,000 interest 
which Europe owes the government of 
the United States each year is post- 
poned during the period of reconstruc- 
tion, France, Italy, and Belgium alone 


| will need at least $1,500,000,000 of 


credit in 1920 to finance their purchases 
here. Financial leaders agree that the 
only feasible way to create this great 
reservoir of credit is to call on the 
plain American to purchase European 
securities or securities of American cor- 
porations especially created to buy Eu- 
ropean stocks and bonds. 

When the bankers of Wall Street 
were asking in vain for nationwide ac- 
tion to meet Europe’s needs, the stock 
exchange ignored the delay and security 
| prices crept up dazzingly. In 1920, 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 92) 


the market will have to reckon with the 
foreign situation, and the movement of 
quotations will be based in part on 
whether America is to have a large in- 
ternational trade. 

For the greater part of 1919, indus- 
trial stocks in their price movement 
defied the law of gravitation. They 
shot up with the speed of the skyrocket, 
and for a long time stayed up. The 
upward march was so striking that the 
dispassionate student after the event 
might well wonder why every one with 
funds available and the will to speculate 
did not share munificently in the ac. 
cumulation of easy money. 


F course, the “bull” market of 

1919 did greatly enlarge the obli- 
gations of many citizens under the in- 
come tax law. Millions were made on 
paper, and a reasonably large propor- 
tion was conserved through transferring 
stock holdings into bonds. 

But the reason why every middle 
class person did not become a million- 
aire can be grasped by dissociating the 
great “bull” period into component 
days. On no given day after the rise 
had started did the average man know 
positively whether the crest of the wave 
of rising prices had been reached. As 
early as May, many folk felt that the 
peak had been attained, and they con- 
tinued in that view even though actual 
developments with the exception of the 
backsliding in June and August dis- 
proved their theory until the Novem- 
ber break. 

A very brilliant analyst of the stock 
market received the information early 
in the year that Crucible Steel, then 
selling under 75, was going to have a 
sharp rise in value. The stock had sold 
as low as 58% early in the year, and 
while the man deliberated the stock 
jumped up two points. He passed on 
the information that he had received 
to a friend, but added: 

“T am not going in on Crucible, be- 
cause I feel that it is too late. The 
stock has already advanced two points.” 

Before the reaction set in toward the 
close of the year, Crucible sold as high 
as 264. 

The inflation of security values in 
1919 went on faster than the inflation 
of currency and credit, and toward the 
end of the year a money shortage de- 
veloped. 

While the average price of industrial 
stocks was each month working up to 
a new record for all time, the stock 
market was calling insatiably on the 
banks and the Federal Reserve system 
for money, which is the stuff on which 
it feeds. A few weeks ago the pump- 
ing reached the limit of endurance, and 
the banks began to contract their loans, 
making less money available for stock 
exchange purposes. Inevitably, lower 
prices for securities came, because 
it takes less money to finance the 
holding of a stock selling at 80 than 
at 100. 

In 1920 the stock market observers 
will have to keep an especially vigilant 
eye on the money situation, which will 
be the fifth great market influence. 

The stock market in bidding for 
money will have to compete with pro- 
ductive domestic industry, with the 
railroads which will seek to build them- 
selves up, and with the Old World in 
quest of further gigantic credit op- 
erations. 

When call money rates reached the 
highest point since the panic of 190/ 
in November, approximately $1,500,- 
000,000 was tied up in stock exchange 
loans. That sum, it is believed, will 
be almost enough to set the wheels 0 
industry in Italy, Belgium and France 
in motion. 
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BREWSTER & CO. 


. | BREWSTER CHASSIS 
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“| Marshall & seg 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837 








By Royal Warrant 


HIS House has a world-wide rep- 

utation. No visit to London can 

be considered complete without having 
seen this interesting Store. 


VERY phase of fashion in Women’s 
wear is found here in its highest 
expression of refinement. 


ARSHALL & SNELGROVE 

have always been famous for 
their Silks and hold what is probably 
the finest stock in Europe, of beautiful 
and exclusive brocades, velvets and 
other silk fabrics. 
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LORNINA II, day cruiser, 45 ft. over all, 10 ft. 6 in. 
Belmont, Mass., powered with a new Model “M’’, 53% x 6, Van Blerck, 8-cy:inder motor. 
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HE mark of Van 
Blerck on a marine 
motor not only guarantees 
the high quality of the en- 
gine, but also of the boat 
itself; for the reason that 
the name, Van Blerck is 
always associated with de- 
signers and builders of 
irreproachable standing. 


Also Makers of High-Duty Com- 
mercial Engines 


Office and Works at Monroe, Mich. 
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beam, 36 in. draft, designed and built by Wm. e Hand, Jr., of New Bedford, Mass., for W. L. Underwood of 


Speed 23 m.p.h. 


































For Spring Motor Driving 


THE LOOSE WRIST 
SLIP-ON GLOVE 


MBODYING all the 
underlying virtues of the 
Allen Glove—softness of 

leathers, perfect freedom and 
unexcelled fit. Appearing in 
Tan, Havana Brown, Battle- 
ship Gray, and Beaver color- 
ings. 


GLOVES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


At the more Exacting Shops 


ALLEN GLOVE 
COMPANY 






Gloversville, N. Y. 
Founded 1846 























TRAVEL 
MOTORING 
SPORTS 


© frePigoteLlegce 











For 
SOUTHERN 
LINKS 


Tailored from 
Ligh tweight 
weeds, 
Linens and 
Non - Spot 
Pongee Silk. 
Also showing 
Separate 
Knickers in 
Homespuns, 
Cheviots and 
Tweeds. 


gq Those passing 


through New 
York en route 
South are as- 
sured imme- 
diate deliv- 
eries in our 
Ready - for - 
service sec- 
tion. 














ColfS/uit 


READY 

FOR SERVICE 
OR TO 
MEASURE 








Featuring: 

Donegal and 
Kerry Home- 
spuns, Har- 
ris Tweeds, 
Shetland 
Two - toned 
Vicunas, En- 
glish Gabar- 
dines, Scotch 
Cheviots, 
Kinross 
Tweeds, etc. 
Inviting corre- 


spondence and 
orders by mail. 











H. WEINBERG & SONS 


Tailors Specializing in Sport Afparel 
30 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 


FOUNDED 1878 
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AUTOMOBILES DELAGE Brak 'Ozias’Stle Concessionnate THOMAS 8. WILLETS, Manager 





























Chauffeurs’ Outfits 
Specially 
Priced 


Suit, Overcoat 
and Cap to 
Match 


Wide Variety 


is just one factor that has contributed 
to the success of Huyler’s. No matter 
what your taste in candy calls for— 
Huyler’s has it. 

Weare sure you will like our choco- 
late covered cherries. For added to 
the delicate flavor and juiciness of 
the cherry itself, is Huyler’s delicious 
chocolate covering. 






















With good fabrics scarcer 
than ever, there is but one 
road to satisfaction in 
Motor Apparel, and that 
is Quality. In one par- 
ticular Outfit, of fine dark 
gray all-wool whipcord, 
we offer, considering con- 
ditions, the very limit of 
good value in Chauffeurs’ 
Apparel at a moderate 
price. 





$1.25 per $1.50 
50 per 
pound 9g, pound 


67 Stores“ Agencies 
almost everywhere 
In Canada-many agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States Other Outfits, in wide 
variety, at higher prices, 
and equally desirable. 


BROADWAY AT 49th STREET 
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FURNISHINGS, LAMPS, 
SHADES AND MIRRORS 

a 

ee ee i 
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YSS SWitT 


11 EAST SSTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


INTERIOR 
DECORATIONS 


FURNITURE, HANGINGS, 
MATERIALS, WALL AND 
FLOOR COVERINGS 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS 


SPECIALTIES IN BOUDOIR 
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THE FINCHLEY DINNER JACKETS AND 
FULL DRESS CLOTHES ARE RATHER 
BRILLIANT EXAMPLES OF MODELING. 
THEY ARE NOTONLY WELL FASHIONED 
ALONG RESERVED LINES, BUT ACQUIRE 


WHEN WORN. DEVELOPED IN FAB- 
RICS OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY. 
CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TR‘Y-ON 


READY -TO-PUT-ON 
T-ILORED AT FASHION PARK 


IFIINCIHTILIENY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 


STYLE BROCHURE MAILED ON REQUEST. 





AN EASY GRACE AND DISTINCTION 




















SELECTION ! 


A Comprehensive Stock 
and Latitude of Choice in 


HOSIERY 


of the finest imported and 
domestic qualities for street, 
dress and sports wear. 


Unhackneyed styles that have 
durability and distinction. 


A\dequacy of preparedness to 
meet requirements of men, 
women and children. 
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STOCKING SHOPS 
586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 


Also atCHICAGO, PALM BEACH and 
NEWPORT 
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THE CAR OF QUALITY AND DISTINCTION 
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HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES jl 
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ESTABLISHED 1874 
2-4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” by 


Winslow Homer 





AILORS for men 
desiring to be 
Wigollent nee groomed correctly in 
every detail. Using the 


| Now featuring AMERICAN ow | best ideas of the smart- 


est fashion centres of 


a Sees FOREIGN MASTERS ! the world, it has been 
620 Fitth Avenue our privilege to serve a 


AT FIFTIETH STREFT distinguished clientele. 


New York. 

































ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
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Finest boats that Sloat 5a { 


The CONEJO, Mr. Richmond Levering’s g1-footer, represents the zenith of attainment in a commuting cruiser. 
CONEJO is used to convey her owner to and from his summer home at Gardner’s Bay, and New York City; a 
distance of 120 miles, Which has always been negotiated in 4 hours and 15 minutes without a stop. 


For five years CONEJO has been making a speed of over 30 miles an hour. From the spring of 1918 to October, 
1919, she was in constant use as a despatch boat. Her enlistment in the Navy has been commemorated by a bronze 
tablet presented by the Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, in recognition of her excellent service, reading: 





“UL. S. S. Conejo, in the service of the Bureau of Ordnance, United States Navy, from August 
17th, 1918, to May 1st, 1919, by courte-y of Major Richmond Levering, United States Army.” 


CONEJO is powered with two model F 300 H. P. dual Valve sterlings. Her pronounced success is a recom- 
mendation of the dual valve feature and also a tribute to the Sterling engineers who conceived the possibilities of this 
adYancement and applied it well in advance of the general trend. 


LITERATURE ON REQUEST 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1276 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
12 to 600 H. P. for every type of boat. 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


The Utmost in Cigarettes 


Plain End or Cork Tip 





The Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





Ja . ON THE OCEAN FRONT FIRE PROOF 

ps Se HA i J 4 2 : 

i SA ey ei Unusually attractive during all sea- 
\, Do \ af ~ sons. Luxuriously appointed Lob- 
a | 7 bies and Sun Parlors. Delightful 
AIL \ ] P. 2 ) ° R e 

ANGIE f |i Feople of culture ne afternoon musicales and evening 
PEPER. ‘Detin concerts. A palatial residence for 

: ne those seeking rest and recreation. 

fo any other cigarette 
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SEA WATER BATHS FIREPROOF GARAGE 





at Oe Hines rade American and European Plans 
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BUILT BY THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND 























Introducing to America the Sunbeam,—supreme 
among English cars, and the sensation of the Paris, 
London, and Hotel Commodore salons because of its 
marvelous mechanical efficiency and superb grace of 
line. The long, low English chassis insures riding 
comfort and is admirably adapted to the creation of 
individual bodies that reflect the taste of the owner. 


RESTA MOTORS INC. 


Sole Concessionaires for U. S. A. 


17 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 
























Showing the exclu- ] 
sive appearance of a 
Cabriolet body built 
=. a Sunbeam 

chassis. 
PACS ORION mH ad 
1842 1920 
the year he the busiest 
year in his life 


LUOTEL got his start 
DENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORI< 





Tea dances, dinner dances, sup- 
per dances—every day (except 
Sunday), in the big Grill Room. 


rc 
| 


Hotel Pennsylvania is the 
New York home of thou- 
sands of discriminating trav- 
elers who want the very best 
that New York can provide. 
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- In Pennsylvania Station 


give your bag toa Red- 








* Cap and take elevator to i 
7 . pg a The Sampler is sold 
= out going out-of-doors. by our selected agents 
everywhere 


a 


pony 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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With four great 
stores devoted solely 
to men’s and boys’ 
outfitting, we natur- 
ally cut a pretty big 
hole in the world’s 
best woolens! 


Not only those 
produced here, but 
across the seas—we 
are the country’s 
largest importers of 
fine Scotch and 
English woolens. 


And still the real 
job is to keep pace 
with the demand! 


Fine clothes at 
half the fine tailor’s 
fee. 





The best of every- 
thing men and boys 
wear. 





Also luggage and 
Sporting Goods. 


ROGERS PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at13thSt. “Four at 34thSt. 
Convenient 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


; 

































ESTABLISHED 


Andrew Alexander ¢ 


548 Fifth Avenue, New York 


A gentleman's winter shoe with an unmis- 


takable air of prosperity and grooming 
yet built to fortify him against mercurial 


weather conditions. 





Heavy dark brown 













or black grain leather with double soles to 


heel and a reversed welt to make an extra~ 
tight seam; harness stitching on vamps, $22. 


Also in brown, low cut, $20. 





An example of the unusual 
types of Alexander shoes 
which men and women 
send for from all parts 


of the world. Our Mail 


Service is exceptional. 
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BUILD IN 
GREENWICH 


50 Min. from Sth Ave. 
UPON 


ELEVATIONS OF 500 FT~ 
with wide views of Long Island 
Sound, of sparkling lakes, of the 
fair New England countryside— 
near the coast or 10 miles back 
over cement roads. 
ACREAGE—torn into ravine 
and dancing brook; mysterious 
in hemlock, fern-scented and 
mossy ;—tempting you to stock 
it with wild things. 

COZY NOOKS— in country 
lanes, full of peace and repose, 
ISLANDS—close to the main- 
land—fascinating, intimate, dra- 
matic! 

SMALL PLOTS— shaded by 
stately trees along pleasant, 
folksy highways. 

KNOLLS— in pastoral meadows, 
near bubbling springs, apple blos- 
soms, lily pads. 
ARISTOCRATIC ESTATES — 
lacking only the new manorhouse 
to lord it over their domain of 
lawn and terrace and marbled 
pool. 

QUAINT OLD New England 
farms—irresistible in their appeal 
to be patched and painted. 
SHORE SITES—cooled by reviv- 
ing sea breezes tonic with salt air. 


Ladd & Nichols 
Tel. 1717 Greenwich, Conn. 


Houses to rent in Palm Beach 
and Miami 
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What one woman says : 


Doctors’ Essential Foods Ce. 
Orange, N. J. 


Dear Sirs:—I1 have eaten your 
tread for five weeks and have 
lost ten pounds. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. W. McB., 


Sewickley, Pa. 


REDUCHeGolgung 


Three slices of Basy Bread a day - - 
Reduces your weight in a natural way 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, 
how recognized as the standard weight reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a whole- 
some and delicious food, scientifically prepared. 

By simply eating three slices of Basy Bread a day, thousands 
of people have regained their normal weight. N 


medicine. No irksome exercise. 


is an authoritative statement on Obesity, its cause and cure. 


Write for your copy today. 





38 Oakwood Avenue 


You will be very much interested in the Basy Booklet, which | 
Orange, New Jersey | 


No dieting. No 




















DOCTORS’ ESSENTIAL FOODS CO. 











DUNE 


























Circular upon Request 


MM Importing Co. 


Sole Agents inthe US. 
6 E.45St.NewYork. 


LPIPES 











Three New Crafts 
“BATIK” 


“Batik” is the latest fad. 
Anyone can do it. “Bateeko 
Dyes” work on any material. 
Paint your own _ gowns, 
scarfs, etc., in exquisite de- 
signs and colors. Beautiful 
illustrated circular with di- 
rections free. 


“PERMODELLO” 


“The Permanent Modeling Clay” 


“Permodello” is the new per- 
manent Modeling Clay for mak- 
ing buttons, beads, hat pins, 
necklaces, and other jewelry. It 
“sets” and becomes as hard as 
concrete, when it takes decora- 
tion with “Enamelac” or “Liqui 
Tempera”. Easy and profitable. 
Illustrated circular with designs 
and directions free. 


“ENAMELAC” 


The New Air-Drying Art Enamel 


“Enamelac” requires no firing. 
It works on China, glass, wood, 
ivory, etc. Ideal for decorating 
objects for home use or for 
sale. Made in 15 colors. Color 
card and circular free. 


Beautiful Illustrated Circulars Free 


THE PRANG CO. 


30 Irving Place NewYork 
1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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‘ Debenham & Freebody 


ESTABLISHED 1784 











By Royal Warrant 


EBENHAM & FREEBODY’S 
Store is one of the sights of Lon- 
don. The building is in Doulton, 
Carrara and Green Marble, whilst the 
interior is fitted up in a most marvel- 
lous manner. In fact it is usually 
described as the most beautiful shop in 
the world. 


VERY article of feminine attire is 

stocked in the highest quality ob- 

tainable. Visitors in London are 
cordially invited to visit the Store. 














ANTIQUES CorsETS Furs RIBBONS TABLE DAMASKS LACES GLOVES WoOoLLENS 
- HosteEry STATIONERY OUTFITTING BLOUSES NECKWEAR TEAGOWNS CoaTs Sports OUTFITS 
MILLINERY LINENS SKIRTS JUVENILE CosTUMES SILKs JEWELRY Nurses’ OvutTFITs 


: Wigmore St. and Welbeck St., London, WI 


































COCOA 
CHOCOLMTE 
CONFECTIONS 
)” Established 1848 _ 
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WM. A. FRENCH & CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ree rifth Avenue at 25% Street sisameianiie sila 
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di New Yorks | FINE FURNITURE 
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Mordkin Co. 








Vestoff Suave Russian School 


47 West 72nd St. New York 
Telephone Columbus 6212-9283 


Ballet, Interpretative, Classic, 
National and Folk Dancing | 
Children’s Courses a Specialty | 
Z aby Work 
Nature Dancing and Drametic Pantomime 
Modern Ballroom Dancing 


Sueititn af enecuineal endeiiete Pinehurst greets its many friends this sea- 


yoriginal Danes taught by M. Veronine . = son with extensive additions to its .world- 
estoff and Mile. Sonia Serova personally. : ‘ iliti 
Chanuns<-dulsens uateums—sueruiel Wisurees : famed and unexcelled facilities for sports. 








Booklet “‘A” on request AN © GOLF: Four 18-hole championship courses. 
: , *" The fair greens are now much better than 


ever before. Most interesting events dur- | CLUZELLE BROS’, 


ing the entire season. eeT 2 99 
RACING: Two tracks. One for flat races; | L INVISIBLE 
one for harness, and a splendid steeplechase T, ° 
course. Weekly purse events the season ransfor mation 


through. 
Trap Shooting, Tennis, Fox Hunting, Rifle 


















ILLUSTRATED TEXT BOOKS 


Advanced Technique 
Russian Imperial Method of 
Training a Dancer 


Baby Work represents the highest achieve. 





Nature Dancing Range, Motoring, Riding, Driving, Stables and ment of the hairdresser’s art, 
$5.00 each per vol. dog kennels the finest in the country. Skilitully made #, smoarion. soft and 
naturally wavy renc air, that 
CAROLINA HOTEL now open matches your own so_ perfectly in 
Special Rates until January 15th texture and color as to defy detection, 





HOLLY INN and BERKSHIRE open early 
in January. December and January days are 
mild, clear and invigorating. 

For reservations or information, address Gen- 


. (feo Ne 
u ca <4 ; eral Office, Pinehurst, North Carolina, or 
: Ba LEONARD TUFTS, 282 Congress Street, 


Our transformations can be 
and dressed in any 
supply the needed 
you more youthful and 












Our illustrated booklet “A” 
sent on request, 


Write, phone or call for appointments, 


ree 


a Hairdressers 
14 West 37th St., New ee 


Boston, Mass. 

















47 Magnificent Ball Rooms 


West for Rental 
For Exclusive Social Funct ons 
T2nd St. DURYEA DANCES 
NewYork Every Thursday Evening 
Columbus 6212 Subscription $1.10 


























Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 






































Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret 
of a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 


Does Your 


TO-DAY If THE DAY OF PERPETUAL YOUTH — 
IN APPEARANCE AT LEAST. 
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YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE CANNOT BE 
MAINTAINED IF ONEY HAIR IS GREY 
OR DISCOLORED, BUT SCIENCE 
PERMITS OF THE RESTORATION 
OF THE HAIR TO ITS 

ORIGINAL COLOR BY 

THE USE OF 


TT 
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SIMPLE,/SURE 


o2 PREPARATION 
é THAT NOT ONLY RESTORES THE 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR BUT 
PREsSERVEs THE BeauTy, LiFe, AND 
LusTRE OF THE HAIR AS WELL. 


COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR USE CONTAINED IN EACH BOX 
JU Shades from Golden to fet Black 
: 


jscrevesrenasassen™”” "St0nrcnnrersnnaaasitesseertenseenenseseensemasant 


FOR SALE AND APPLIED BY LEADING HAIRDRESSERS AND BY 


NEos @ 366 RfthAve.NY. || tcefs: 






tH 


H 


HOTEL VENDOME FE 
Gommonwealth Ave. Boston, = 
at Dartmouth Street Ff 


cAppeals to the discriminating. 
Offers a privacy and dignity 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
Close to the exclusive shop- 
ing district. 


} 
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Two blocks from Back Bay Booklet*B”’ Grey Hair and tts Treatment - free clogs 
ulti- 





Stations. 


C. H. GREENLEAF CO., PROPRIETORS Fe= 
EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING DIRECTOR 








tudes of 
women 


Reduce Your Flesh |}|| #s:?e; 


Exactly where desired by wearing Ce ee. 





D W ] 9 2 ray’s remarkable 
r. Walter $ Famous Medicated Facial Exercises, 
Reducing Rubber Garments] ish zemeve incllows give round 
. + 1 
For Men and Women : ane ae eT ee ed eee 


muddy or sallow skins without the use 
of cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty 
treatments, or other artificial means. 
The Kathryn Murray Method will show 
you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all 
who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 

Write for this FREE BOOK which tells jet 

what to do to bring back firmness tc the ae 

muscles and tissues and smoothness ..1d beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY. Inc. 
Suite 133 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


—— 


Cover the entire body or any 
part. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Brassiere, Price $6.50 (Billing’s Bldg., 4th Floor) Bust Reducer, $5.50 
Neck and Chin Reducer $3.00 (Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) Chin Reducer, $2.00 
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ma Maybell Laboratories, Chicago 
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Pa pea, Of the Eyelashes “and by Paul Dougherty 


Yours Sincerely, 
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Re SS the history of its great- The MILCH 
: Ener the tace—t0 possess char, ness to attract guests. GALLERIES 


framed with long, luxuriant Eyelashes 


lieve and well formed Eyebrows, ~ I ‘ 

art tisa greater hotel to- Dealers in 
applied nightly will aid Nature in a 

ft and marvelous manner in promoting the 
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and Sg a SCULPTURE 
. 305-41 Grand Blvd Tories L | ETCHINGS and 
1 MEZZOTINTS 
a Cho Malo ort- UsfLoria New illustrated booklet 
B Fifth Avenue 33° ano 54° Streets, New York “Art Notes" sent on request 
- L.M. Boomer rs . e e - President HUNUNUOUDSNNNQAUNNSNSQQUUONNGUUOUNONNNNUUOOONNNUUUUUOUNNNUULONENANOUUUESEONUUUONNSLAUUUOUNEAUUOUOEOGLAUOUI 
a 108 West 57th St., New York 
York j (adjoining Lotos Club) 
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At Stamford we make in our fac- 
tories all our luxurious uphol- 
stered pieces and cover them in 
the fabrics selected for the room 










None genuine F yaad this &s bs 


Trade-M. For 20 years 


we have made a 
specialty of smart 


Here our artists create color clothes for stout 


schemes for bedrooms, breakfast 
rooms and sun rooms for each 
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THe only treatment 





1 rchaser. 
that will permanent- a 
Mov A” p - attention is given to your needs. Here vou will find no pretense, no “atmos- stout women 
ly remove all uper phere” of over son oy eon an organisation ig weep ie solving interest- are — a 
‘ t ines that 
fluous Hair from the ae REED Sh Sere Seen: Seeeey ae ee en Se tively make. the stout woman look slender. 


Send for the latest number of “The Danersk, G-1” 
Charming sets on exhibition at 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION, 2 West 47th Street, New York 


First Door West of Fifth Avenue, 4th Floor 
Buy now for Spring delivery. 
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face or any part of 
body without leav- 
ing a mark on the 
most delicate skin. 





If unable to visit any Ps our sien write 
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223 West ‘38° Street, New York 
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Whether you buy through your decorator or dealer or direct, the same individual 


women. Is it any 
| 4 wonder that we 
thoroughly under- 
stand the require- 
ments of the stout 
figure? Our /4 
i clothes for # 
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hair duct. No electric. deatablisted 1888 
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Lane Bryant maternity 















clothes are so smart and 
stylish and conceal the con- 


or powders used. Free 
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i est embarrassment. 
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hese most elsborate layette at 
won- lowest prices. 

> al Dr. Margaret Ruppert 





If unable to visit any 


: of our five stores, write 
1112-C Chestnut Street _Reeaepaas 
facial 
Lane Bryant 


eauty Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. Jmlerior-Decoraling, 


a" Established 22 years 
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21-23 W. 38th St., N. Y. 
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Whizzing Speed! peaceful idling— 
it makes a fellow's blood tingle 
to look at.a car like this and 
feel that it belongs to him— 
unleashed it will roar nose to 
nose with an express train; 
checked it will glide along 
composedly behind a mule 
team; a spirited car, ravenous 
to devour the miles; a gentle, 
soothing car, mild as a kitten; 
coachwork with the symmetry 
of a Rembrandt: springs that 
lull where others crash; uphol- 
stery trom a cow’s back—the 
lightest good six made. 


NY Evi ote) lee Pirey-telehti-).0 am @) ot (0) 


Maker of Fine Vehicles for 31 Years 
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THe CAREY PRINTI 
New YORK 
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In Period Designs 


This beautiful Italian Renaissance Period 
Grafonola is a reproduction of one of the 
fine examples of Renaissance furniture that 
have come down to us through the centuries, 
reverenced for their matchless loveliness of 


Se design and carving. A true copy of a price- 
cai aie less old Italian cabinet, it is a rarely beauti- 
ful and artistic piece of furniture, and at the 
same time a matchless musical instrument. 


Columbia Grafonola in Italian Renaissance Design 


This Italian Renaissance design is one of 27 different 
Period Models of the Columbia Grafonola. Whatever 
the scheme of interior decoration that governs your 
home, you will find one of these artistic Period Grafo- 
nolas that will harmonize perfectly with it. 

The music, clear and sweet as the notes of a deep- 
toned bell, floats through a beautiful silk-backed grille. 
All Period Design Grafonolas are operated by electric 
current, motor starting and stopping automatically. This 
particular model has accommodation for 80 records. 


Columbia Period Grafonolas, $300 to 
2100; Standard Models up to $300 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, EB. C. 
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